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RICH MAN 


EACH YEAR about this time in 
February, we usually can find our 
83-year-old neighbor poring over 
his seed catalogues. Although it is 
almost two months until planting 
time, Mr. Matthews plans his vege- 
table garden early. 

Some seeds he has saved from 
last year’s crop. Others he orders. 
In spite of the fact that he has lived 
alone for more than a decade, his 
garden plot measures nearly an acre 
in which he raises more vegetables 
than he needs for himself. 

His greatest pleasure lies in an- 
ticipating a good crop, working 
hard throughout the spring and 
summer to make it successful, and 
then letting others share its fulfill- 
ment at harvest time. Last summer 
we counted over 40 varieties of 
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vegetables in his garden, most of 
which he gave away. His means are 
limited, but his gifts are great be- 
cause they are the fruit of his labor. 
“Mr. Matthews,” his friends say 
when they view his thriving crops, 
“you must have a green thumb.” 
“Well, I don’t know if it’s that,” 
“he replies. “God and I have a sort 
of partnership. I do what 'm sup- 
posed to do down here in the gar- 
den, but he really makes it grow.” 
Those of us who have been in- 
spired by the old gentleman’s spirit 
of giving feel that God surely opens 
unto him the windows of heaven 
and pours out blessing. Though he 
may be poor in material wealth, 
Mr. Matthews is one of the richest 
men we know. 
—WILLIAM AND ERNESTINE DAUM 
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COVER PICTURE. Christ statue stands in 
the tower of the new Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Jackson, Mississippi. The revoly- 
ing globe is illuminated at night. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Two per cent built through two centuries of expensiv 
In five years since the war the Luther- effort. Food and medicine had been dis 
ans of America had sent a steady stream _ tributed among Arab refugees in the Nea 
of cash to their fellow-Lutherans in East after the Palestine war. 
Europe. Starving children were fed. Pas- But Americans were getting a littl 
tors got bicycles to speed them in their tired. Their generous pity had ebbe 
ministry. Bibles were bought for people slowly as the years lengthened out an 
who had lost every possession. their European cousins were becomin 
The money had been carefully spent. more prosperous. When 1949 World Ac 
From devastated regions of far northern — tion contributions of eight churches of th 
Finland down into Tito’s Yugoslavia, , National Lutheran Council were totale 
American dollars had been a blood trans- last month, the amount was $3,923 
fusion for European church life. Nobody 446.72. That was 2 per cent short of th 
could ever calculate how many people $4 million goal for the year. 
were still alive in body and soul because 
of World Action money. Almost 
In Africa and Asia the World Action Part of the 2 per cent shortage i 
funds had kept in operation the mission World Action gifts’ for 1949 could & 
stations which European churches had explained by a change in proceduy 
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CHURCH SERVICES IN EUROPE Ww 


Even where churches no longer exist, the Word is preached. This “Gospel wagon \™ 
‘moved by horse or tractor from village to village in Soviet zone of Germany ( 
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among Lutherans of Canada. They had 
conducted their own campaign in 1949, 
raising $90,229, of which they turned 
over $46,000 to the National Lutheran 
Council in the United States. 

In 1948 the Canadian synods of the 
United Lutheran Church had contributed 
$75,000 to that year’s ULC total of 
$1,984,529 for World Action. That was 
about half the amount the United Lu- 
theran Church fell short of its World 
Action goal in 1949. 

ULC congregations in 1949 gave 
$1,803,669 for World Action, 92.4 per 
cent of the quota. Other large churches 
of the National Lutheran Council reached 
100 per cent. 

The 1949 failure to complete the 
World Action fund was the first failure 
}n the postwar period. The 1945 goal 
of $1,790,000 had been exceeded, with 
contributions totaling $2,342,337. In 
1946-47 a $10 million goal was exceeded 
sy $502,356. The 1948 $4 million goal 
was exceeded by $97,991. 

In 1950 the goal is $3,200,000. World 
Action campaigns will probably be con- 
ducted through 1954, with gradually dim- 
)nished quotas as some of the most urgent 
}yostwar problems are solved. About 28 
yer cent of the World Action money re- 
l:eived in 1949 is being spent for resettle- 
ment of displaced persons. After 1950 
} he amount for this purpose will probably 
je reduced greatly. 


Three bishops oe the Church of Swe- 
len were nominated on Jan. 18 for elec- 
lion to succeed Erling Eidem as arch- 
bishop. They are Bishops Torsten Ysan- 
er, Yngve Brilioth, and Anders Nygren. 
ne of the three will be chosen _b 


Candidates for the archbishopric were 
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selected selected by the 13 diocesan councils, the 13 diocesan councils 


(chapters) and by the clergy of the arch. and by the clergy of the arch- 
diocese_of Uppsala. Bishop Ysander re- 


ceived 11 votes, Bishops Brilioth and 
Nygren 10 each. The government is not 
obliged to select the man receiving the 
highest vote. 

Archbishop Eidem will retire May.1. 


He has been archbishop of Uppsala since 
1931. Although he is nominally the chief 


officer of the Lutheran State Church of 
Sweden, he does not have Sweden, he does not have authority ov over 


the other 12 bishops. Each directs a other_12 bishops. Each directs af- 
fairs of his diocese with responsibility 
only to his diocesan chapter and to the 


Swedish government. 


Ambassador to the Vatican 

From now on it would be up to the 
U.S. Department of State to decide 
whether to continue diplomatic relation- 
ship with the Vatican, said President 
Harry Truman on Jan. 19. In late Jan- 
uary the U.S. government office at Ro- 
man Catholic headquarters in Rome had 
shut its doors. 

Franklin C. Gowan, career diplomat 
of the U.S. State Department, had been 
called home. “This office is closed,’ he 
announced on Jan. 18. Two days earlier 
the 76-year-old Myron C. Taylor had 
resigned as “personal representative of the 
U.S. President to the Pope.” 

Mr. Taylor had made occasional visits 
to Rome, staying one or two months at 
a time, since Feb. 28, 1940, when he be- 
gan his service in the post created by 
President Franklin Roosevelt. Mr. Gowan 
had been provided by the State Depart- . 
ment as Mr. Taylor’s assistant. 

Protestants_have protested loudly and 
continuously ever since the Vatican office 
was opened. Protestants have insisted 
that, according to American ideas, Ro- 
man Catholicism cannot be recognized 

oth as a church and as a state. 


President Truman had promised_that 


he wou ithdraw his representative to 
the Vutican “when peace is made.” He 
had made this promise to ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry and 10 other_church- 
men who visited him on June 5, 1946. 
Almost every Protestant denomination has 
passed _numerous_convention_resolutions 
demanding an end of the Taylor mission 
to Rome. 


Showdown on Jerusalem 

Jerusalem should be placed under in- 
ternational government, the United Na- 
tions assembly had decided last Dec. 9. 
Only remaining problem was how to take 
away control of the city from Arabs and 
Jews who now hold it. 

In Geneva this week the UN Security 
Council was trying to find an answer to 
the problem. Churches of the world were 
keenly interested. Roman Catholics had 
fought vigorously for international rule 
of Jerusalem, rather than Arab-Jewish 
control. Protestants were split on .the 
question. 

In late January Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
had gone to the Geneva meeting of the 
Trusteeship Council to speak for the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs. He was also to visit Tel 
Aviv, the Israeli capital, to confer with 
Jewish officials about mission properties 
taken from Protestant denominations, es- 
pecially Lutheran mission properties in 
and near Jerusalem. 


Dr. Nolde would take to Geneva a pro- - 


posal from the Archbishop of Canter- 
- bury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, who favors 
some form of internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. The Federal Council of Churches 
in the U.S. has not supported any specific 
plan for administration of the city, Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk stated in New York 
in mid-January. 
Six Protestants sent to Israel by the 


American Christian Palestine Committee 
had returned to New York by Jan. 19. 
They said their investigation convinced 
them that internationalization of Jeru- 
salem was “dangerous and unnecessary.” 


Minneapolis church is chosen 

To every Protestant clergyman who 
could be reached by U.S. mail the Chris- 
tian Century had sent a ballot, asking 
him to name “the most successful church 
he knew in (1) a large city, (2) in a 
small city, and (3) in a village or open 
country.” 

Results of the poll were tabulated ac- 
cording to four sections of the United 
States. On Jan. 25 the Century was ready 
to report on the first of the “great 
churches” it had discovered. In cities 
over 100,000 population in the northwest 
quarter of the U.S. the great church was 
Mount Olivet Lutheran in Minneapolis. 

From a congregation of 331 members 
in 1938, Mount Olivet had grown to 
5,000 in 1950, largest congregation in 
the Augustana Lutheran Church. Most 
of the gain has taken place during the 
pastorate of the Rev. Reuben Youngdahl. 
brother of Minnesota’s governor. The 
church is great, says the Century, because 
it helps people. Lives are changed. “It is 
a place of spiritual travail made victorious 
by the love and power of God. One can- 
not talk with its members without dis- 
covering that this church is making < 
tremendous difference in their lives.” 

Sermons at Mount Olivet are “briel 
biblical expositions given in a quiet voice 
not homiletical rabble-rousing or re 
ligious soothing syrup.” Each new mem 
ber of the church “is put to work, lookin; 
after old members or new prospects 
Every family is urged faithfully to maim 
tain a family altar, with Bible readin: 
and prayer. . . . Members are expectey 
to attend church and to sign the car 


The Luthera 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL HEADQUARTERS 
After Sept. 1 


announcing their presence... . 

“All this is organized, purposeful. But 
»vangelism at this church is as natural as 
reathing.” 


National Council buys headquarters - 

On the fourth floor at 231 Madison ave- 
que, New York City, the National Lu- 
heran Council was almost as hard up for 
yreathing space as some of the refugees 
n their one-room apartments in western 
Zurope. 

The Council had taken the top floor in 
he Lutheran Church House when the 
Jnited Lutheran Church established its 
veadquarters in the Madison avenue 
yuilding in 1944. Since that time the 
Souncil has expanded its work to a 
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greater extent than in all the previous 
quarter-century of the Council’s existence. 

For a year the Council had been in the 
market for a building of its own. In late 
January it was ready to announce success. 

A four-story building at 50 Madison 
avenue had been for 53 years the head- 
quarters of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
SPCA was planning to move into a new. 
building by Sept. 1. The old one would 
make a fine Council headquarters. 

About Sept. 1 the National Lutheran 
Council will move 11 blocks south on 
Madison avenue, from the corner of 37th 
street to the corner of 26th street. There 
will be room in the new headquarters for 
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offices of the Division of Public Relations, 
Divisign of Welfare, Desk for European 
Affairs, Commission on Younger 
Churches and Orphaned Missions, and 
Lutheran World Action. 

The Resettlement Service which is con- 
ducting placement of DPs coming to the 
U.S. will continue its work in leased 
quarters on 22nd street near Fifth avenue. 


Crossing out Christmas 

Christmas cards sent by Com 
in Hungary were slow in reaching Amer- 
ica. It wasn’t until mid-January that one 
had been received in THE LUTHERAN of- 
fice, forwarded from a refugee who had 
escaped from Hungary into Austria. 

Heavy red crossmarks had been printed 
over the Nativity picture. Within the 
crossmarks were two sentences: “CHRIST 
IS THEIR SUPERSTITION. SOCIALISM IS OUR 
FAITH!” . . . “CHRISTMAS IS THEIR HOLI- 
pay. May | 1s ours!” 
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HUNGARIAN “CHRISTMAS” CARD 
Red crossmarks 


Hungary under control 

In_Hungary_ this month Communists 
had the churches under_firm contro 
-utherans had only one candidate to vote 
for at the election of a new executive of- 
ficer of the Budapest diocese. He is Josef 
Darvas, who holds a post in the cabinet 
of the Communist-managed Hungarian 
government. The former president of the 
diocese, Dr. Gaber Vladar, had been | 
forced to resign at the time of the im-_ 
prisonment of Bishop Lajos Ordass in 
1948. 

Rank-and-file clergy of the diocese, of 
which Dr. Ordass was bishop, have sub- 
mitted to force, but have not changed 
their minds. At the annual conference 
last October speeches were made by Dr. 
Ivan Reok, Communist collaborator who 
is church president, and by the acting 
bishop of the diocese, Lajos Kemeny. No} 
word was spoken regarding Bishop Or- | 
dass. 

“The acting bishop has told the dio- 
cesan conference about all kinds of events: 
in the past year,” protested one pastor 
“But he has not thought of our belovec 
bishop. I ask the conference to put inte 
the record that all of us are standing be 
hind our bishop with the old love an 
loyalty, and with hearts full of prayer 
for him.” 


Oath of loyalty 

Roman Catholic priests in Hungary ha 
almost all taken a formal oath of loyal 
to the Communist government. The 
bishops had given permission for this 
late December, but the bishops said the 
had no authority from the Vatican to tal 
the oath themselves. 

Bishops of the Lutheran and Reform 
churches took the oath in a formal cer 
mony in Budapest in mid-January, it w 
reported by Religious News Service. 

Introduction of Marx-Lenin teachin 
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in all schools is one of the tasks imme- 
diately ahead in Hungary, said Gyula 
‘Ortutay, minister of religion and educa- 
‘tion in the Communist government. He 
also said the Russian language must be 
Htaught. “It is absolutely essential to learn 
‘Russian because nobody can be a good 
‘expert if he cannot read special literature 
in the original.” Mr. Ortutay’s statement 
was reported from Budapest by the Asso- 
ciated Press on Dec. 20. 

} In early January, said Religious News 
Service, a six-foot statue of the Virgin 
Mary was removed from a prominent 
position in Rakoczi street, a main Buda- 
pest thoroughfare. City officials said it 
‘caused a traffic bottleneck. 


Martin Niemoeller_had_said_a month 
go that the east-west_split-up of Ger- 
many ought to be ended even at the cost 
of coming under Communist rule. This 
idea is not official church opinion, said the 


ermany (EKID) in mid-January. 


Dr. Martin Niemoeller had startled 
Americans by saying that most Germans 
ould prefer unification of their country 
under the Communists rather than con- 
tinue the east-west division. The EKID 
council, which met in Halle in the Soviet 
sector in mid-January, said that recent 
tatements of churchmen on political af- 
airs “are no manifestations of the Prot- 
stant Church. Only the persons who 
| In a Norwegian church paper, Church 
nd Culture, Dr. Niemoeller stated that 
“if the church takes its task seriously, it 
ust not identify itself with the West.” 
n the same paper Bishop Eivind Berg- 
av of Norway said that Dr. Niemoeller’s 


between East and West, but between free-_ 
dom _ and tyranny.” 

An American-licensed paper in Berlin, 
Der Tagesspiegel, said in mid-January 
that “the rhetorical eruption periods of 
volcanic Church President Martin Nie- 
moeller usually coincide with his return 
from trips abroad.” The Niemoeller state- 
ments are usually misquoted and, misun- 
derstood, said this paper, because “even 
when the text is available, a specific com- 
mentary by Niemoeller himself will be 
required in order to know how he meant 
what he said.” 

Dr. Niemoeller had returned a short 
time before Christmas from a prolonged 
visit to Australia. 


Brevities: Germany 


Deaconesses should be dismissed from 
Soviet zone hospitals, says Tagliche Rund- 
schau, Communist_newspaper_in Berlin. 
They should _be replaced by “de ic 
nurses.” e trouble with the dea- 
conesses_is_ that they conduct_religious 


services among the patients. .. . Laymen 
are being put into church work where 
there is an insufficient supply of pastors, 
reports the Evangelical Press Bureau. A 
group of clerks, farmers, and others was 
recently commissioned as parish as- 
sistants (Pfarrhelfer) by Bishop Hanns 
Lilje in the Church of Hannover. They 
have been given two years of training. 
In Westphalia parish deacons are per- 
mitted to administer the sacraments. Lay- 
men who continue in their usual occupa- 
tions are assigned to part-time service in 
preaching. . . . Protestants in Germany 
comprise 59.7 per_cent of the to Op- 
ulation as compared with 60.8 in 1937, 
according to a census taken in October. 
The percentage of Roman lics rose 
from_33.2 per cent in 1937 to 35.1. Per- 
sons with “no religion” dropped from 5.1 
per cent to 4.4. 


World News Notes 


More money for Argentina 

PRESIDENT PERON is proud of the 
Argentina he has reconstructed. From an 
“Argentina fundamentally unselfish” he 
offers “the people of America and the 
world the benefits of a doctrine—neither 
capitalism nor communism—that has 
solved our problem”—but not quite. 

In inaugurating this year as “the Year 
of San Martin’”—the man considered the 
liberator of South America—Peron hopes 
to find a way out of the currency trou- 
bles that have risen from his control of 
the peso. So he proposes a new currency 
unit—the “San Martin,” with which he 
would replace the peso and effect a fur- 
ther devaluation of the national cur- 
rency. At the same time this might quiet 
the fears of businessmen who expect a 
severe recession early in this year. 


Spaniards speak Spanish 

SPAIN GROWS sarcastic over the change- 
able attitude of the U.S. toward that 
country’s need of dollars. Spaniards fre- 
quently ask American visitors, “Will we 
have to turn Communist or Titoists to 
get a U.S. Government loan?” 

What is less conspicuous, but no less 
real, is the effect of this upon Spanish 
pride and culture. These are drawing 
into an aloof isolation. Cultured people 
who once were eager to display their 
fluency in English and French now ex- 
press no desire to speak any other lan- 
guage than their own. Wounded pride is 
driving them to a suspicion of all things 
foreign. 


Paying French debts 

THE FRENCH PRESS carries frequent 
references to deficits incurred by the 
nationalized industries. So far the gov- 
ernment’s only remedy for the situation 
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has been additional subsidies, and they 
are paid out of borrowed money. A 
Parisian editor wrote recently: “It all 
comes down to this; we are living beyond | 
our means. The government is actually 
running a deficit of about 3 billion francs. 
per day. Marshall Plan money enables us- 
to subtract 2 billion francs from that. 
But the rest is handled by outright cur- 
rency inflation.” ; 
The same system is applied to the cost- 
of-living problem. Another Parisian paper 
recently had this headline: “To soften 
the effect of the price increase on sugar 
and coffee, the government proposes to 
subsidize a price reduction for butter!” 


Portugal wants the gold 

PORTUGAL IS being prodded by Britain . 
France and the U.S: to render an ac: 
counting of Nazi gold in her possession — 
The Tripartite Gold Commission, ap- 
pointed at the end of World War II te 
recover Nazi loot from its hiding placey 
in neutral countries, is asking Portugal te 
restore $55 million in gold. 

Portugal is insistent that the 50 tons o. 
gold she received from the Nazis was no 
secreted treasure but legitimate paymen 
for goods supplied to the Germans durin 
the war. She would rather bear the blame} 
of dealing with the enemy, though av} 
ally of Britain, than surrender the golc 


Chinese sell bonds 

THE CHINESE Reps have launched 
“Victory” bond sale to finance and fury 
ther their conquests. There is neithe 
liberty nor victory for the wealthy fan: 
ilies and individuals of the Shanghai di» 
trict, to which city a third of the 2C) 
million bonds are assigned for purchase 

The value of the bond units, calculate 
in terms of coal, cloth, flour, rice, amoun'' 
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o $1 U.S., which means that the Pei+ 
ding Government promises to redeem the 
yonds in these commodities over a period 
yo! five years. The purchaser pays in 
money now, Over the period intervening 
he commodities will be welcome indeed, 
f the bonds are honored. 

In the meantime also 5 per cent inter- 
est is promised, The purchasers are spe- 
cified—industrial and commercial enter- 
rrises in the cities, rich people in urban 
and rural areas, and former government 
licials. The last-named are especially 
significant. 

Poorer people can buy bonds on the 
yasis of “self-willingness”—another sug- 
gestive term. The scheme is an example 
of deficit financing. The projected Pei- 
ping expenditures for the current year’s 
needs are expected to be 18.3 per cent 
more than income, The “victory” bonds 
will cover 40 per cent of the deficit. The 
rest will be met with new fiat currency. 


overnment holds line in Finland 
FINLAND'S MINORITY government of 
moderate Social Democrats won a vote of 
confidence (97 to 90) over the Right and 
Center parties recently. These had 
branded as inflationary the government’s 
intention to unpeg wages from the cost- 
‘of-living index, and grant  piece-rate 
workers and civil servants a 7.5 per cent 
increase in income. 

- The opposition, however, came to the 
support of the government after drawing 
up a plan for a coalition regime that 
would exclude the Leftist parties. Thus 
the government is strengthened to meet 
Soviet pressure concerning the return of 
300 “Soviet war criminals” who Russia 
claims are being shielded by Finland. This 
‘pressure was applied on the eve of the 
Finnish presidential elections, for which 
electors were to be chosen on Jan. 16 and 
17, for the choice of a new president on 
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Feb. 15. The vote of confidence braced 
the government for the general election 
ordeal. 


Egyptians and Israel 

EGypt’s KiNG FAROUK has been anx- 
ious to pursue further certain conciliatory 
advances made by Israel recently to Egypt 
for better relations between the two coun- 
tries. He has hesitated because he is un- 
certain of his people’s reaction to friend- 
lier relations with Israel. The bitterness 
of defeat still remains. 

Sweeping victory of the nationalistic 
Wafdist party on Jan. 11 may make him 
delay longer, for this party has been 
critical of Farouk’s government. How- 
ever, Wafdists are pro-Western in atti- 
tude and sympathy, and that may work 
for better relations in the long run. In 
the meantime Farouk has invited the as- 
sistance of U.S. officials, as neutral inter- 
mediaries, to approach Israel for fuller 
details concerning her proposals so as to 
establish a base for future negotiations. 


Here and there 

U.S. AUTHORITIES have changed their 
minds. They will now allow France and 
Britain to extend more military aid to the 
Communist-troubled colonies in Indo- 
China and Malaya. ... U.S. AUTHORITIES 
in Europe halted the shipment of 78,500 
tons of German steel rails to China to be 
used in rebuilding Manchurian interests. 
It was Stalin’s suggestion to the indus- 
trialists of western Germany that this 
would be helpful to them. . . . BRITAIN’S 
Labor GOVERNMENT suddenly lost inter- 
est in a World Bank loan to be used in 


developing projects within the Common- 


wealth’s backward areas. This action was 
influenced by the coming election. The 
government wants the voters to think it 
can get along without outside help. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


il 


Washington 


STAFF MEMBERS of the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission and of the voluntary 
agencies with large-scale resettlement pro- 
grams, such as the National Lutheran 
Council, are eagerly awaiting the break- 
ing of the deadlock on DP legislation in 
Congress. Senator Pat McCarran, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee and an 
avowed foe of a liberalized DP law, was 
given until Jan. 25 to report a DP bill. 

The Celler Bill, which had been passed 
by the House, came close to passing the 
Senate in the hectic last hours of the first 
session. But a cabie from McCarran in 
Europe, reluctance to pass the bill in his 
absence, and a threatened filibuster, in- 
duced the Senators to send the bill back 
to the Judiciary Committee. Fearful of 
further delay, they specified the Jan. 25 
deadline for reporting back to the Senate. 


Prospects 

WHAT HAPPENS at the showdown de- 
pends in part on what sort of bill the 
Committee reports. If they bring out the 
Celler Bill again, it is likely to pass quite 
promptly. There is enough resentment 
still smoldering over McCarran’s tactics 
last year, in bottling up the legislation all 
year and then blocking its passage by re- 
mote control from Europe, that many 
who voted to recommit the bill would now 
vote to approve it. 

But it is thought probable that Mc- 
Carran will try to push a revamped bill 
through his committee. If the bill sub- 
mitted to the Senate should be entirely 
new, it would give rise to prolonged de- 
bate and amendment. This would mean 
that it might be’ March or April before a 


Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is assistant representative 
of the Division of Public Relations, National 


Lutheran Council. 
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DP SHOWDOWh 


\ 


bill passed the Senate and the difference 
between it and the House-passed Celle 
Bill were ironed out. 


Problems 

WITH THE PRESENT DP program slate« 
to end on June 30, this delay would caus¢ 
serious complications. The DP Commis 
sion would have to proceed on the as 
sumption that no new legislation woulc 
be passed. Applications that could be 
processed and approved under the nev 


slaw would have to be delayed or rejected 


while the Commission made the adjust 
ments called for by the preferences in the 
present law. 

For example, applications from DP: 
who have been farmers and who want tc 
be farmers in the U.S. would have pri 
ority, because there have not been enougl 
of them to comprise 30 per cent of the 
total. If not enough farm assurances wer¢ 
forthcoming, the total of 205,000 unde: 
the present law would not be reached. 

There would be a sense of insecurity 
among staff members of the DP Commis 
sion, the tenure of whose jobs depends on 
the decision of the Senate. DPs whe 
would be excluded if the law were no 
extended would become frantic at the 
prospects of their hopes being dashedi 
The problems of the voluntary agencie’ 
engaged) in resettlement would be mul 
tiplied until the final enactment or rejec 
tion of DP legislation. 

The church has voiced its conviction: 
on the subject of DP legislation, and ha 
proceeded with a constructive program iy 
the faith that Congress will act. The issu 
may hang in the balance until the peopl» 
who elect the Congressmen speak wit} 
equal conviction. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Luthera 


anadian Affairs 


FOR SOME YEARS Canada’s second 
largest city has enjoyed (?) the reputa- 
tion of being “Toronto the Good.” It 
had many churches for its people to go 
to on Sunday—but its ball parks, the- 
ters, and other amusement places were 
closed tight. By way of contrast, Mon- 
treal, the metropolis of the Dominion, 
had a different reputation—with Sunday 
baseball, movies, and other attractions. 

Both cities come under the general pro- 
visions of the Lord’s Day Act which pro- 
hibit commercialized Sunday activities. 
Montreal was getting away with it be- 
cause the province of Quebec in which 
it is situated was not prosecuting. In a 
recent hot and close vote Toronto decided 
to seek the same exemption from the 
Ontario Government. 

The question put to the electors early 
last month was: “Are you in favor of the 
City of Toronto seeking legislation to 
make amateur, professional and other 
forms of commercial sport legal on Sun- 
day?” ; 


REACTION by the churches was imme- 
diate and imperative: Vote No. - 

Said one minister: “This is paving the 
way for a pagan Sunday such as they have 
in parts of the United States and in 
Europe. We must hold that line.” 

The city’s three daily newspapers came 
out strongly in defense of the churches’ 
position. Said one of them editorially: 
“Whatever the need may be for the ex- 
tension of Sunday sport facilities, neither 
that problem nor the general interest of 
the community would be served by open- 
ing the door to commercialism.” 

Further support for the opposition 
came from the mayor and two of the 
four controllers. A third controller cam- 
paigned vigorously for passage of the 
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sports resolution. The fourth, mildly in 
favor at first, became silent when Car- 
dinal McGuiggan voiced Roman Cath- 
olic disapproval. 

Not dismayed by this formidable line- 
up, those backing the sports issue organ- 
ized a “Sunday Afternoon Sports Com- 
mittee.” By radio, in letters to the editor, 
and in public forums they argued the 
right of citizens to spend Sunday as they 
wished. Moreover, they said, they were 
not seeking an “open Sunday” but simply 
sports between the hours of | P.M. and 
6 P.M. (although no such limitation was 
indicated in the formal question to be 
voted on). 

There were extremes of expression on 
both sides of the question, and into it all 
went quite a bit of quotation from Scrip- 
ture. Where one cited the command- 
ment, “Remember the sabbath day,” an- 
other would counter with his own inter- 
pretation of “the sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath.” Some 
saw the issue as a choice between a base- 
ball bat and a cross; another thought Paul 
would surely vote NO because he wrote 
to Timothy: “Exercise thyself unto god- 
liness, for bodily exercise profiteth little.” 


BOTH SIDES attempted to catch the sym- 
pathy and votes of labor. But labor itself 
was divided. There were those who con- 
tended that this was a rich-man-poor- 
man contest and that the poor man ought 
to vote for Sunday sport which the rich 
man didn’t care about because he had his 
cottage and his golf.. Others feared that 
Sunday sport might mean Sunday work 
and urged a No vote. 

And this is the way Toronto voted: 
For Sunday sports .... 88,108 
Against 81,793 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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NEW DAY FOR INDIA 


By INDRA CARNARIUS 


Last week the people of India began living under their 


new constitution. It promises religious freedom for all 


On Aua. 15, 1947, the Indian tricolor 
—the saffron, white, and green—was un- 
furled in place of the Union Jack. After 
two centuries of British rule—a_ sub- 
continent had claimed the right to rule 
itself. The white sahib, who thought his 
supremacy over India was as eternal as 
the Ganges, was abruptly and uncere- 
moniously packed off home while a mil- 
lion voices shouted “Jai Hind!” 

But behind the tumult and the shouting 
of a vehement nationalism, the humdrum 
business of government had to go on. 
While an interim Dominion Government 
conducted the affairs of the country, a 
Constituent Assembly worked feverishly 
to produce a constitution for a “Sovereign 
Democratic Republic.” 

After having been before the public 
for discussion for eight months, the Draft 
Constitution was debated, amended and 
adopted, article by article, in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. On Jan. 26 it became 
the basic law of India. 


THE PROBLEM FACED by the makers of 
the Indian Constitution was a deep one. 
While the leaders of the country have had 
the benefit of good education and contact 
with other lands, the people of the vil- 
lages are still clinging to customs and 
beliefs as old as Indian history itself. 

It is not politics but religion which is 
at the root of everything they do. And 
the people of the villages make up most 


Mrs. Carnarius is a native of India, and has 
degrees in political science from Bryn Mawr 
College and Columbia University. 
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of the population of India. The issue of 
religion has played so important a part 
that from it stemmed the political. strife 
between Hindus and Moslems that led 
to the partition of India. : 

The problem of religious bitterness is” 
by no means solved for the Union of India 
by the removal of the Moslems into a sep- 
arate country. Even within Hinduism 
there are varied sects, orthodox and other- 
wise, which refuse to disregard their dif-. 
ferences. 

Small variations in religious practices 
in different geographical areas make the 
divisions between groups even more pro- 
nounced. Clashes between groups on re- 
ligious grounds are daily occurrences. If 
the new Indian Government is going to 
maintain a peaceful population it must 
define its attitude, both toward the rela- 
tion of religion to government, and to- 
ward ail religious groups. 


THE PREAMBLE to the constitution sets 
the tone for this attitude: liberty of 
thought, expression, “belief, faith, and! 
worship” is one of its major provisions. 
Unlike the practice in Moslem countries 
and the Shintoism of preoccupation 
Japan, there is to be no state religion. 
This will prevent one religious group from 
discriminating against another by means 
of the political power it may happen te 
have. 

Article 19, adopted December 1948. 
entitles everyone “to freedom of con- 
science and the right freely to profess. 
practice, and propagate religion.” In this: 
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way the government is taking the lead in 
initiating religious toleration. At the same 
time it is made very clear that religion 
and politics are to operate in completely 
separate spheres. 

The government is making some def- 
inite reservations to ensure that religion 
stays within certain limits. It retains the 
right to curb religious practices if they 
threaten public order, morality, and 
health. Mass bathing in the Ganges may 
be stopped to prevent spread of disease. 

To be sure, religious organizations have 
the right to own and acquire property, to 
establish institutions for religious and 
| charitable purposes, and to manage their 
own affairs in matters of religion. But 
more secular activities which may be as- 
sociated with religious practices are to be 
under the regulation of government. 


THE MOST STRIKING case in which the 
government has carried its attitude into 
action is its attack on the Hindu caste 
system. Now that India is free, the first 
steps have been taken to make all Indians 
free in their own nation, including mem- 
bers of the lowest castes. Places of wor- 
ship reserved for those of higher castes 
are now thrown open by law to any class 
of Hindus. The crowded streetcars of 
Bombay have no restrictions on seating. 

This bold break with tradition came 
about as a climax to the life-long crusade 
of Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of the 
Untouchables whom he renamed Harijans 
or “Creatures of God.” While the habit 
of centuries cannot be wiped out imme- 
diately, intolerance will be greatly dis- 


couraged if the illegality of the caste sys- 
tem is enforced. 


THE PART THAT RELIGION plays in pub- 
lic education is a prickly question in India, 
as elsewhere. In line with the over-all 
policy of religious tolerance, denomina- 
tions are to be unrestricted in operating 
their own educational facilities. But the 
constitution minces no words in making it 
plain that religious instruction will not be 
supported by public funds. 

Since it was Hinduism that set up the 
barriers of caste among the people of 
India, the government plans to use public 
education to break down these barriers 
and to introduce social equality. For this 
reason public education in India is to be 
very definitely secular. The lives of indi- 
viduals are no longer to be restricted by 
accident of birth. 

When a whole nation breaks away from 
subjection to another, many significant 
changes occur in it. But even with these 
changes, in a culture so deeply conscious 
of religion, spiritual values can never be 
ignored. The constitution is not trying 
to destroy religion but to check the evil 
effects of religious extremism. 

Following western thinking, the govern- 
ment is set up as the final judge of “public 


‘welfare.” Hindu tradition no longer has 


the last word. The effect is a division of 
spheres: the state claims the citizen, re- 
ligion the believer. It can only be hoped, 
now that hard-won freedom has come to 
India, that those who govern will not for- 
get that freedom lives, in actuality, in the 
individual conscience. 


I find that the great thing in the world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving. To reach the port of heaven 
“we must sail, sometimes with the wind and sometimes against it—but 


we must sail, not drift or lie at anchor. 
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—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


An Editor 


Has a Conscience 
By CHARLES C. HUSHAW 


This is a newspaper editor's report 
on the difficulties of being both a 


good journalist and good Christian 


IN THESE Days of fast-breaking news 
events and international developments 
threatening the very foundations of our 
civilization, an editor of a daily news- 
paper in a typical American city often 
finds himself at a loss to explain his deci- 
sions in the handling of news stories. 

I am an editor and a Lutheran. I try 
to be a good editor and I try to be a good 
Lutheran. And I must confess that I often 
find it is necessary to criticize myself for 
what I do as an editor instead of putting 
my church first. 

The News-Press is a paper we try to 
edit for the home. I take pride in the 
space we devote to news of the churches 
of Glendale—all churches, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish. I am proud that 
our paper has the respect and encourage- 
ment of all religious leaders of our com- 
munity. We give our churches a half-rate 
on advertising to encourage them to ad- 
vertise their special services, and we run 
one and a half to two church pages each 
week, with extra attention to Easter and 
Christmas. 

We try to give space to special articles 
—often on the front page—during Holy 
Week, Easter and Christmas. All year 
long we co-operate with our Glendale 
Council of Churches. 


Mr. Hushaw is editor of the Glendale (Cali- 
fornia) News-Press," and a member of a United 
Lutheran congregation, 
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CHARLES C. HusHAw 
. . . He phoned his pastor 


I DESCRIBE OUR POLICY for the purpose 
of giving some background regarding our 
thinking at the News-Press. We play up 
the news of our churches prominently, 
because Glendale, by and large, is con- 
sidered a church town. 

As a member of the First Lutheran 
Church of Glendale, and a member of 
our church council, I can confess to doing 
more for the churches of our community 
than many other newspaper editors do. 
l am not patting myself on the back, be- 
cause there is more we could do. 

And yet, as a Lutheran, I often wonder 
if I am not being an editor first and a 
good Lutheran second, 

Because a large number of our readers 
are Roman Catholic, and we have twe 
large Catholic parishes in Glendale, I pay 
particular attention to any story originat: 
ing from Vatican City. Many of then» 
are Catholic propaganda stories, to be 
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sure, but news stories of interest to our 
Catholic readers. As a newspaper editor, 
my news judgment forces me to give 
stories about the Pope a lot of space in 
our paper. Other newspapers do the 
same, and as a newspaper man I know 
1 am right. Because another large seg- 
ment of our population is made up of 
‘Seventh-day Adventists (the Pacific head- 
quarters is located in Glendale), we carry 
many news stories about the Adventists. 
The same is true of the Mormons and the 
hristian Scientists. 


AND YET in going overboard (if you'll 
forgive the expression) in the matter of 
religious news of all creeds and denomina- 
tions, I often am accused of doing too 
much for my own church. As an example, 
my good friend, Clarence H. Parlour, rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, will 
slap my wrist in a friendly way for carry- 
ing a large amount of news on our new- 
building campaign at our First Lutheran 
Church in Glendale. I forgive Mr. Par- 
lour, but I sense a slight feeling of rivalry. 

I probably am guilty of getting the 
name of my pastor, the Rev. Carl V. 
Tambert, and the name of our synod 
president, Dr. James P. Beasom (a former 
pastor of our Glendale church), in the 
News-Press as often as news judgment 
will permit, it is true. I have always as- 
sisted Dr. Beasom in matters of church 
publicity for synod. 


Now comes the other side of the pic- 
ture, where it is a tough spot to be an ed- 
itor. News stories develop that are not 
nice—sex cases, scandals and divorces 
involving church people. To leave out 


this type of news when it is not the policy’ 


to leave it out for non-church people is 
a challenge to the very soul of a man 
who tries, even if ever so feebly, to do as 
God would have him act. 

Often we are in a position to help. 
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But sometimes the very nature of our 
business as a newspaper compels the de- 
cision to run some parts of these stories 
even though they may reflect on church 
people. A couple of cases in point were a 
divorce fight involving a preacher and his 
wife, and some _ regrettable charges 
brought against another preacher in our 
community, neither of them Lutherans. 
But the news ran in our paper, and I know 
we were criticized. 

In Southern California there was a 
shocking outbreak of sex cases, involving 
children. I played them up, and never 
left out any names of the offenders. There 
was criticism that the News-Press and 
other papers were “playing up” sex 
crimes. 

Troubled, I called my pastor, not for 
advice, but to give him my thinking and 
to get the benefit of his good counsel. He 
appreciated that we were trying to shock 
the community by “playing up” these re- 
grettable cases, but cautioned that such 
news stories often caused more. 

I agreed with him, but our policy was 
to continue to give prominence to every 
one of these shocking cases. I know that 
we helped force Goy. Earl Warren to call 
a special session of the California State 
Legislature to enact more stringent laws 
on sex crimes. 


IT PROBABLY is too difficult a task to 
be a good editor and a good Christian at 
the same time, but I am trying. 

I pray that God will help me to be a 
good editor. It is impossible for me to 
say that I always edit our newspaper the 
way Jesus Christ would if he were seated 
in my chair. 

I know that when I do what I know is 
right, I feel better all over. It’s like a 
doctor or a judge trying to do the best 
they can—but asking God to direct and 
bless what they do. 
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Youngsters can't be expected to be capable of 
mature thinking about God. But adults can be 
expected to outgrow their childish notions 


CHRISTIANS 
MUST GROW UP 


By RUBY LORNELL 


You don't arrive at mature Chris- 
tian faith without some effort. Here 
are suggestions on ways of devel- 
oping adult thinking about God 


IF YOU WERE A GUEST at our dinner 
table for an ordinary weekday meal, you 
would be confronted with a table setting 
of plastic place mats. Only on special 
occasions do we have a sparkling, clean 
tablecloth. That’s because of our two- 
year-old daughter. 

We think she does fairly well with her 
spoon, but her eating habits are highly un- 
predictable. It is not at all beyond im- 
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agining. (in fact, it has been known to 
occur) for her to spoon out generous 
helpings of strawberry jam to an im- 
aginary rabbit named “Peterson” who 
presumably resides on our best linen cloth. 

Nor is it infrequent that she is seized 
with an apparently uncontrollable obses-. 
sion to “see the teddy-bear” on the bot- 
tom of her dish—which, of course, neces- 
sitates emptying the contents of said dish 
on to the nearest convenient (?) spot. 
Hence the plastic. 

But if our 15-year-old nephew should: 
act in the same manner at his dinner table, 
his parents would be horrified. They 
would remind him sternly that he is “old 
enough to know better.” And rightly so. 
Yet, even from this 15-year-old they do 
not demand the finesse they expect from 
themselves. After all, he is only an ado- 
lescent, and the corners still need rubbing 
down. , 

To most of us, it would be a nauseating 
sight to see a normal, mature person with 
the eating habits of a two-year-old, or 
even of an adolescent. Yet, isn’t it ironical 
that so many adults are quite content to 
remain in infancy or adolescence in their 
spiritual development? For spiritual ma- 
turity is almost a rare quality, even among 
us adult church members. 


I SUPPOSE NO ONE Can Say, precisely 
and without any doubt, just what spiritual 
maturity is. But there are some marks, 
of maturity on which we might agree. 
The spiritually mature Christian has 
first of all, arrived at a faith whose forms 
and concepts have grown and deepened 
just as his other concepts have grown. 
Have you ever taught a Sunday schoo || 
class of five-year-olds? They accept every 
thing you say—but they fit it into their 
own thought forms. You may teach the 
child, “God is Love.” But the child is 
quite incapable of grasping such a concep®| 
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except in terms of “God is like my 
mummy and daddy but even more”... 
or “God is like a big man sitting down 
and all the children in the world can sit 
in his lap” (presumably this youngster 
had in mind a magnified and vitalized Lin- 
coln Memorial) ... or “God has a good 
face and I think clouds are his skirts” 

. or “God is who is in church, and 
when I’m sick I ask him to make me well, 
and he gives me things too, like a sister 
when I prayed for one last year.” 

These ideas of God are necessary and 
adequate for a five-year-old. His other 
concepts are equally vague. “Yesterday” 
is fairly clear, but “last week” might be 
any time within the past-six months. And 
the time between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas is akin to eternity. And a 25- 
cent piece is great wealth. 

But there are many adults whose 
knowledge of the value of coins and 
stocks and bonds is accurate, whose con- 
cepts of God are still a kind face sur- 
rounded by cloud-skirts, or someone to 
whom you pray when you are sick, or 
when your son must go to war. A faith 
(if such it can be called) in that kind of a 
god is not childlike, but childish, and 
utterly inadequate for a supposedly adult 
person. 


IF WE ARE TO achieve a mature Chris- 
tian faith, there are several requirements 
which must be fulfilled. 

1. We must be willing to expend some 
time and effort in studying matters that 
pertain to the Christian faith. 

Certainly it is the Holy Spirit of God 
who gives us our faith, and who deepens 
and strengthens that faith. But just as we 
do not expect the African bushman to 
come to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ unless he is taught, neither can we 
expect that our own Christian faith shall 
grow to maturity without continual 
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“stretching.” The Holy Spirit must have 
some knowledge to work through. 

The majority of the people in the 
United States today do not consider an 
eighth-grade education as sufficient train- 
ing for fulfilling life’s obligations in our 
twentieth-century world. I have noticed 
that most parents are determined that 
their children shall have at least an oppor- 
tunity to complete high school. Yet we 
are quite content to consider confirmation 
as the stopping point of our study of the 
Christian faith. 

Witness the generally small attendance 
at adult classes and midweek Bible 
studies, or the meager number of re- 
ligious books in the average church home. 
We would not expect to become engineers 
with elementary education. Neither ought 
we to expect to achieve a mature, intel- 
ligent Christian faith with no attempt to 
study beyond our present knowledge. 


2. THE ADULT WHO is seriously con- 
cerned that he have such a faith will give 
serious attention to teachings of the past. 

Do you remember your own adoles- 
cence? At 16 a person accepts nothing at 
face value—everything must be ques- 
tioned and debated and argued and de- 
bunked. But in a normal, healthy de- 
velopment, the storm subsides, and the 
20-year-old says in astonishment: “It’s 
amazing how much my dad has learned 
in the last five years. Why, when I was 15, 
he didn’t know anything. Now he seems 
to have picked up a lot of good sense.” 

Many of us are spiritual adolescents. 
We haven’t the sense to learn what nearly 
2,000 years of church history have ; to 
teach us. We are quite sure that any- 
thing said and done between a.p. 100 and 
the Reformation is tainted with “‘catholi- 
cism” and therefore false. Any name 
preceded by “Saint” is practically black- 
listed, although the profundity of Saint 
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Augustine, the Christian love of Saint 
Francis, and the gentle humility of 
Brother Lawrence are difficult to match, 
perhaps impossible to surpass. These are 
the particular immaturities of us Luther- 
ans. For many in the “liberal tradition,” 
the black list would include anyone up to 
the Age of Reason. 

This adolescent attitude blocks the 
work of the Holy Spirit within us. 


3. BUT WE CANNOT stop with learning 
from the past. We cannot be content with 
what our predecessors have learned. The 
Reformation brought to light many glo- 
rious truths of the Christian faith that had 
been concealed beneath the debris of 
pomp and spiritual indifference. Among 
the greatest was the rediscovery of the 
Living Word. 

The Bible is not simply a collection of 
words, no matter how inspired, but is a 
vehicle through which the living Christ 
comes into the lives of sinful people. It is 
a channel through which the Holy Spirit 
can speak to us, in the very day in which 
we live. Here, indeed, is inspiration that 
is unique, for it is not only the inspiration 
of those who penned the words, but is also 
the inspiration of the reader seeking to 
know the truth. Our faith does not rest 
upon inspired words, but upon Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the record of 
whose divine activity is to be found in the 
collection of books we call the Bible. 

Because the living Word is living, it 
demands an open mind, willing to be 
guided by the Spirit of God. We must 
pray with a great contemporary Chris- 
tian,t “Give me an open mind, O God, 
a mind ready to receive and to welcome 
such new light of knowledge as it is Thy 
will to reyeal to me. Let not the past 
ever be so dear to me as to set a limit to 
the future. Give me courage to change 


1John Baillie, Diary of Private Prayer. 
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my mind, when that is needed. Let me be 
tolerant to the thoughts of others and 
hospitable to such light as may come to 
me through them.” 

The Christian believes that the supreme 
revelation of God is in Jesus Christ. 
There will never be another to equal or 
surpass it. But the mature Christian is 
keenly aware of the inadequacy of his 
own understanding of that revelation, and 
is constantly, eagerly seeking greater light. 


4. THE MATURE CHRISTIAN is unafraid 
to face truth, from whatever source it 
may come. I once had a friend whose 
hobby was the collection of unusual 
stones. But she refused to study geology 
in college because she was afraid it might 
shake her belief that the world was 
created in October, 4004 B.c. She finally 
resolved the conflict by believing that 
God has placed the various strata where 
they were in order to fool people and test 
their faith. Rather a capricious act for 
an Almighty Creator, Lord of the uni- 
verse. 

The faith of the mature Christian rests 
on the unshakable foundation of the rev- 
elation of God in his Son, Jesus Christ, as 
it is mediated to us through the Word and 
Sacraments. With that foundation, he 
faces life with an open mind. He is care- 
ful always to sift the proved from the 
theoretical (and there is plenty of sifting 
to do! In spite of their authoritative 
voices, there is much in both the physica! 
and social sciences that is still theory). 

He is careful not to assume that be 
cause a man is expert in one field, he i» 
therefore necessarily an expert in othe’ 
fields. For example, a man may know » 
great deal about the process of creation 
and know very little about the purposs 
of creation. Or a man may be a financia. 
wizard and be a moron on value judge 
ments. 
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But having taken the necessary precau- 
tions, the mature Christian will find that 
most knowledge from other sources re- 
veals something of the glory and great- 
ness of the Creator. And if there are 
still puzzling apparent contradictions, he 
will be confident that, in the infinite wis- 
dom of God, the problem will some day 
be clarified. 


5. IT Is POSSIBLE, however, for an adult 
to “measure up” to all of the above re- 
quirements and still be impossibly adoles- 
cent, spiritually. This is the tragic plight 
of those whose obedience to the first com- 
mandment has been merely intellectual: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy mind.” The commitment of the 
“heart and soul and strength” is missing. 

In other words, the Christian faith is, 
to these unfortunate persons, a set of 
theories, an arrangement of logistics, an 
intellectual gymnastic stunt. That might 
produce a type of theological study, but 
it is not Christian faith. For the Christian 


faith involves a commitment of one’s en- 
tire life to the lordship of our Saviour. 
It is not an argument about the nature of 
life, but it is the very stuff of which life 
is made. 

The glib adolescent can study our 
Lord’s parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican and rhapsodize about the clever 
teaching methods of the Master, the ex- 
cellent illustration material it contains, 
the concise, neat phrasing. He may even . 
discover some profound truth that has 
been hidden from all the previous gen- 
erations. But the spiritually mature Chris- 
tian will inwardly kneel and pray: “God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

Childhood and adolescence are wonder- 
ful experiences—for children and ado- 
lescents. But let the adult Christian put 
away childish things and give his Chris- 
tian faith a chance to grow up. 


This is the first in a series on growing up spir- 
itually which Mrs. Lornell is writing for "The 
Lutheran." 


GUIDANCE 
WE PUT our trash out on Wednesday. It was a big load—all stacked 


up on the children’s wagon, the usual conveyer. 


Little Miriam, just 


passed her second birthday, beat the other child to catch hold of the 


handle of the wagon. 


I insisted she give the engineering job to the 


older child, but she held tightly to the wagon tongue and pleaded, 


Ido rm ss Ledose 


Finally giving in, the older child and I began pushing the load of 
trash. To my surprise the little one at the tongue kept our top-heavy 
wagon in the driveway, made the sharp turn at the corner, and brought 
us safely to the usual pickup spot beside the electric pole at the street. 

By the time the two children had climbed into the empty wagon for 
their customary ride back to the garage, I was thinking . . . To my sur- 
prise, with the help of the small hand of a little child, toddling along at 
the wagon tongue, we were able to deliver the heavy load. The two- 
year-old had shown us what a little guiding could do. To me, her hand 
had represented the touch of God—how His hand does push’ or pull the 
load, but His slightest touch can guide us through life. 
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It’s Fun to Help People | 


By CAROLE URICH 


A youth group wanted a way to be helpful. They found a good 


one—making recordings for a blind student for the ministry 


WE ARE reading THE LUTHERAN every 

week. Indeed, John Urich, blind senior 
_student at Mt. Airy Lutheran Seminary, 
and I, his blind wife, have not missed 
an issue since Oct. 5. 

It began more than a year ago, when 
we were in New York. We were talking 
with Miss Helen M. Knubel, sister of Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, New York Synod’s 
president. Miss Knubel said, “You know, 
I have charge of the young adult Luther 
League of our church, Holy Trinity, at 
New Rochelle. John, can you think of a 
worthwhile project for the group? We’ve 
done little things. But I wish we could do 
something really worth while.” 


Without hesitation John said, “Why 
don’t you record THE LUTHERAN for us?” 

“You mean on dictaphone?” 

“No. If you had an all-purpose record- 
ing machine such as we have just gotten 
from the American Foundation for the 
Blind, it would be perfect for the job. I 
shall use ours to have books recorded 
so I can keep on studying after finishing 
seminary.” 

“Sounds interesting. Tell me about it.” 

“Helen, I think it’s a wonderful thing,” 
I chimed in. “It records 15 minutes on 
each side of a 10-inch vinylite record. 
These records are wafer-thin, inexpen- 
sive, and travel well through the mail.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN NEw ROCHELLE, NEw YorRK, MAKE THE RECORDS 
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“Let me think it over.” Helen did seem 
interested. 


WE DIDN’T HEAR any more about John’s 
suggestion all last year. When the volun- 
teer reader for Monday afternoons came, 
always we had her read the contents of 
THE LUTHERAN and always we chose 
something from it for her to read. But that 
took time from the reading of textbooks 
which are not in Braille, but Which John 
must have to be as capable as the other 
students. 

What is my part in all this? First of all 
I must keep a presentable apartment for 
those eight volunteer readers who come 
each afternoon and evening, Monday 

. through Thursday. Then I must feed this 
student husband of mine. And I mend, do 
some laundry, sew, knit, and other things 
which I can do while listening to the 
reading. Oh, of course, I listen. Dr. Paul 
Hoh, our seminary president, is promising 
me an “S.T.M.” degree when this year 
ends (Sit Through Misery). But the 


reading is by no means all misery. I am 
learning much. And I hope John’s les- 
sons, plus what little I can find to study 
for myself, will help me be a better min- 
ister’s wife. 

THE LUTHERAN is helping in this re- 
spect, too. Last spring the Rev. Francis 
Shearer of the ULCA Board of Social 
Missions asked us at the graduation exer- 
cises, “Did you know Miss Knubel and 
her group have their machine now?” 

“Wonderful! Are they going to record 
THE LUTHERAN for us?” I was hopeful. 

“That’s what they are planning.” 

The summer came and went. In August 
John did supply work for our own pastor, 
Dr. Cecil Hine, at Church of Our Say- 
iour’s Atonement in New York. One Sun- 
day Mrs. Jennie Knubel was there. But 
nothing was said about the machine or 
THE LUTHERAN. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 12, John 
brought a flat package from the mailbox. 
“It looks like records,” he told me. 


BLIND STUDENT AND His WIFE IN PHILADELPHIA LISTEN TO THEM 
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Yes, records numbered with Braille num- 
bers. But it was late when the reader 
left and we had to have dinner early. So 
it was just after dinner when we were 
ready to play the records. Then the tele- 
phone rang. It was Helen Kaoubel. 

“Oh, Helen, we've just received them,” 
I told her. “We are so eager to play 
them.” We talked a minute, both of us 
excited. Then John and Helen talked. 
The records would come each week, she 
told us. They planned to set aside Mon- 
day or Tuesday evening to record them. 
She would mark the things that we might 
be interested in—New York Synod news 
and news of Pennsylvania synods, articies, 
book reviews and editorials. Most cer- 
tainly editorials. We like them. They 
are what we miss in radio news. No, no 
ads; too bad, advertisers. 

There was a little space on one side 
of a record made for us from the first 
issue in November. So Fred Wolgast, 
who has done many articles, just said, 

“Greetings from the Loyals of Holy 
. Trinity Church.” 


SO WE DECIDED to say thank you on a 
record and sort of visit with the Loyals. 
And as we talked, our faithful Dutchie, 
Seeing Eye Dog, paced the floor, now and 
then pushing a nice cold nose into my 
hand. We told the group on our record 
to them how we wondered about their 
jobs, their hobbies, their group meetings. 

We cannot express how delighted we 
were to have a record in return. One 
from Fred Wolgast and his wife; Ruth. 
They told of getting the machine to make 
recordings for us. “We wanted to have 
a project—record THE LUTHERAN for 
you.” Ruth Wolgast talked easily and 
pleasantly on the record. “But how could 
we raise $115, the price of the recording 
machine? You see, there are. just 20 in 
our “Loyal” group. Well, we put on a 
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minstrel show. After it we took a free- 
will offering. Our church is on a stew- 
ardship basis. Can you imagine our sur- 
prise when we counted the offering to 
learn it was $125? This gave us our ma- 
chine and also a little capital for supplies. 

Yes, that was a very special record. 
But so was the one which came yesterday 
with THE LUTHERAN records. The “Loyal” 
group had taken the recording machine 
tc a dinner held at Holy Trinity Church 
a week before Thanksgiving, and when — 
our machine began playing a hymn sung : 
by that congregation, tears came to my — 
eyes. What would we hear? 

*“You all know we visited Japan last 
spring—” a well-modulated voice spoke. 

“Whom did Fred say would speak at ~ 
the dinner? Do you remember?” 

“Now let me think, John. Dr. —. 
Isn't it Dr. Luther A. Gotwald?” 

There was another :-hymn. And then 
we met others of our “Loyal” friends, as — 
well as Dr. Gotwald, Mrs. Franklin Fry | 
and others. Met them on record. 

But this time our Dutchie did not listen. 
She had a heart attack last Wednesday. 
We are proud to say that she died in ac- 
tion; for she took John to the seminary 
that morning and to his two classes. She 
heard Dr. Hoh tell John that it is official - 
now. John may leave here Jan. 3 for 
Morristown, New Jersey, where he is to 
get a new seeing eye dog from the Seeing 
Eye Institute there—a young dog who 
will be able to be our eyes in the duties 
of a minister. 

“A seeing eye and a hearing ear—the 
Lord hath made both of them.” Prov. 
20:12. 

And may I add that I’m sure the Lord 
made recording machines, the Board of | 
Social Missions, the “Loyal” group of 
Holy Trinity Church, and we feel sure 
the Lord has made a place where we can 
serve him, too. 
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Marion Serves The Church 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


The ULC's only junior college trains Lutheran young women for the 


glamorless, inconspicuous yet important channels of Christian service 


THERE IS ONLY one junior college in 
the United Lutheran Church. There is 
only one ULC institution of higher learn- 
ing which seeks only women. students. 
Both are a single school-—Marion Col- 
lege, in southwestern Virginia. 

For over three-quarters of a century, 
sounds echoing through the halls of 
Marion have been strictly feminine. At 
certain times each year, dinner-table and 
bedtime conversation inevitably wind up 
with either “Who do you think ‘Miss 
Marion’ will be this year?” or “What’re 
her chances of being named May Queen?” 

The president of each student body 
down through the years has been a 
“Miss,” and scores of Marion graduates 
have become housewives, schoolteachers, 
nurses, dietitians, workers, min- 
isters’ Wives, and missionaries, 

But Marion’s most 
alumnus is a man! 

He’s Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., member of 
the United Lutheran Church Executive 
Board, pastor of First Church, Richmond, 
Virginia, and for many years president 
of the Virginia Synod. 

Dr. Scherer’s enrollment at Marion 
seems less odd when it’s recalled that his 
father, Dr. John Jacob Scherer, was the 
founder and first president of the Marion 
Female College. 


social 


illustrious 


IN FAcT, Marton’s history and the 
Scherer family tree are quite entwined, 
The elder Scherer was president of the 
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institution from 1873 until 1910. His son 
has been one of the strongest supporters 
of the college throughout his Virginia 
ministry. His daughter, “Miss May,” per- 
sonifies the campus. Following her grad- 
uation in 1889, she served in such capac- 
ities as governess, secretary to the pres- 
ident, head of the social and domestic 
department, teacher in the primary de- 
partment, teacher of mathematics, prin- 
cipal, secretary of the college, registrar 
and dean. In the latter position, she 
served from 1916 until her retirement in 
1946, 


BACK IN THE early 19th century, most 
of the Lutheran population of southwest- 
ern Virginia sent their sons up the Shenan- 
doah valley to the Lutheran classical 
school then located in Middlebrook, 
but which was moved later to Salem to 
become Roanoke College. Desire for a 


synodical school for girls resulted in the 
establishing (in 1855) of the Wytheville 


Female College. Headed by pastors of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod and Min- 
isterium of Western Virginia and Ad- 
jacent Parts and including a student body 
of nearly 100 young ladies, the institution 
enjoyed success for a while. But the War 
Between the States and the accidental 
death of its president in a hunting accident 
were reasons for its closing in ’63. 

It was just’ a decade later (1873) 
when, feeling that “female education is 
important to the church,” synod voted to 
call Dr. John Jacob Scherer, then preach- 
ing in Texas, to come to Marion to estab- 
lish a Lutheran women’s school. 

With a gift of four acres of land and 
several thousand dollars from a Marion 
layman, Dr. Scherer arrived to begin the 
“Female College of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Southwestern Virginia.” 
Buildings formerly used as the Misses 
Gordon’s Select School for Young Ladies 
were secured. Marion College was on its 
way! 
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First courses offered included Mental, 
Moral and Natural Science . . . Latin and 
Higher Mathematics English and 
Rhetoric History Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene... French... 
Music . . . Painting and Drawing. . . and 
Wax Work. The latter was quite in line 
with fashionable practice of the time. An 
accomplished lady was expected to know 
how to make wax flowers and such things, 
as well as to be able to draw, paint, and, 
according to her talents, play the piano, 
organ, stringed instruments and/or sing. 

The first board of trustees wanted to 
call the school Scherer College in honor 
of the founder. But Dr. Scherer would 
have none of it; so they called it Marion 
Female College, the legal title until 1934, 
when the “female” was dropped. Around ~ 
1912, the institution was popularly re- 
ferred to as Marion Woman’s College, 
later it became known’ as Marion Junior 
College. ; 


REGARDLESS OF THE LEGAL or popular 
name, Marion College’s contribution to 
scattered communities across the con-_ 
tinent and to the life of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America has been 
notable. 

In addition to Dr. Scherer, a distin- 
guished example of full-time service on 
the part of a Marion graduate can be 
found in the National Lutheran Council, 
where Miss Cordelia Cox (daughter of 
Marion President C. Brown Cox, 1916- 
28) directs NLC’s Resettlement Service. 

Of the four Marion graduates who 
have entered the mission fields of the 
ULC two are currently active—Miss 
Jessie Cronk, on the field in India, and 
Miss Martha Akard, missionary to Japan 

In addition, a large number of grad- 
uates have entered the field of teaching. 
Many have gone into the nursing profes- 
sion. This year two former students are 
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wf teacher. 


in training at Lankenau Hospital, Phila- 
delphia . . . one at Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more .. . another at Duke University, 
Durham . . . two others at the Medical 
College of Virginia in Richmond . 
and several others. All took Marion’s pre- 
nursing course while on campus. 

Between 50-75 per cent of the student 
body usually transfers to other colleges at 
the end of two years’ study. In 1950, 
Marion students of 1948 and 1949 are en- 
rolled at Gettysburg, Roanoke, Susque- 
hanna, Wittenberg, Wagner, Lenoir 
Rhyne, and a dozen other colleges. This 
term, the Marion student body has girls 
from 11 states and two foreign countries. 
In past years, the area served has been 
even wider. ° 


THE GIRLS ARE GIVEN opportunity to 
J take part in a diverse program of religious 
Jactivity. It was on the Marion campus 
where the first—at least, in the South— 
Women’s Foreign and Home Missionary 

Society was organized by Mrs. John Jacob 
Scherer. The ‘society still exists, in ad- 
‘} dition to a strong Lutheran Student Asso- 
‘ciation and an active YWCA chapter. 

Students attend daily chapel services. 
Every Tuesday evening at 10:30 the girls 
‘} provide their own 20-minute candlelight 
meditations in which practically the en- 
tire student body participates. A small 
\| private chapel is provided for the daily 
meditation of students and faculty. All 
‘| these factors contribute to a “natural and 


“| normal Christian atmosphere which un- 


consciously possibly influences the stu- 
dents more than any specific service or 


Sf class.” 


Scholastically, Marion holds its head 
high in intercollegiate circles. Perhaps 
its strongest department is that of Music, 
{} with three full-time and one part-time 
In addition to the 103 in the 
student body, there are 65 music students 
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from Marion and southwestern Virginia. 
The Marion college choir, which annually 
tours Virginia, Maryland, and southern 
Pennsylvania, has a reputation ranking 
with many similar choruses in the four- 
year colleges on the Atlantic seaboard. 

At Marion, five of the faculty have a 
minimum of a master’s degree, with sev- 
eral others currently working for such 
degrees. It is the hope of college officials 
that soon the faculty will be composed of 
teachers with a minimum of the MA de- 
gree. This will mean that Marion students 
will receive as good, if not better, instruc- 
tion as they could obtain at the average 
four-year college in their freshman and 
sophomore years. 

Plans have been announced recently 
whereby Marion College will be the cen- 
ter of the first extension course offered by 
the University of Virginia in the area 
west of Roanoke. A Marion faculty mem- 
ber will be in charge. 

Regarding the importance of the junior 
college, the New York Times recently re- 
leased results of a survey on college at- 
tendance in 1949, which showed that 


Beauty and brains are combined with Christian 


service at Marion College 


while American colleges and universities 
reported increases of 2 per cent, junior 
college enrollments were up 8 per cent! 
“The junior college movement,” maintains 
President John Fray, “is spreading over 
the United States. The ULCA needs to be 
aware of this definite contribution to the 
educational system of the nation. Other 
churches are very conscious of this newer 
field of development, are now investing 
more funds than ever in junior colleges.” 


MaRION COLLEGE hopes to receive 
$75,000 through the Special Aid Fund of 
the Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal. All money in this fund will come 
from all the synods of the ULC. 

The executive committee of the Marion 
College Board of Trustees has voted to 
recommend at the May meeting this year 
that all funds received through CHEY 
be used to construct an assembly hall- 
library unit. This is the need considered 
most pressing by the executive committee 
when it placed it first on a master plan 
for expansion of the Marion facilities. 
Other improvements to be obtained later 
include an automatic sprinkler system 


SHE TALKED TO THE STATION MASTER 

While* walking through the busy Union Station in Chicago, I 
observed a little old lady sitting by her suitcase contentedly knitting 
a sweater. As I sat down beside her, she looked up and smiled. 

“Are you waiting for your train?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’m taking the train to Denver.” 

“When does it leave and from what gate?” I asked. 

“Oh!” I don’t know,” she replied. 
“You're taking a train and you don’t 
know when it leaves or from what gate? I can’t understand it. 
Trains are leaving here every few minutes and crowds of people 
are passing by and you don’t seem to be concerned at all.” 

“No,” she said as she continued her knitting. “I’m not worried. 
You see, I have talked with the Station Master and he will see that 


“What!” I exclaimed. 


I am put on the right train.” 
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for the present building and a home for 
the president. Other buildings needed, 
but which must await further collection 
of funds, include a faculty-apartment 
building and a music building. 


WitH MARION GRADUATES serving in 
their respective communities in various 
fields of service, no one doubts the need 
for a strengthened junior college in the 
United Lutheran Church. 

“The greatest contribution Marion 
graduates have made and are making is 
in the congregations of not only the Lu- 
theran Church, but the various other de- 
hominations where they are serving as 
leaders in women’s missionary societies, 
leadership classes, Sunday schools and 
other phases of church life,” says Pres- 
ident Fray. 

“Here is a field of service which lacks 
the glamour of more conspicuous chan- 
nels of leadership, but which nevertheless 
serves as the leaven in society. This is the 
greatest service we at Marion are render- 
ing to the church and nation!” 

In short .. . training Christian leaders 
for tomorrow! 


Harry R. ALLEN 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


Fifth in a series 
of studies in the 
Book of Exodus 


By E, E. FLACK 


The reading this week is Exodus 5 


IN RECENT TIMES archaeologists have 
unearthed in Egypt fresh evidences of the 
Exodus. They have found among various 
remains some bricks made with straw and 
others made without straw. In the mak- 
ing of these bricks went the “blood, sweat 
and tears” by which the house of Israel 
was built. Chapter 5 tells the tale of 
the bricks. 

Moses and Aaron had returned from 
their meeting-place on the mountain of 
‘God (Exodus 14:27). Deep convictions 
stirred their souls. Jehovah had made a 
covenant with his people. He had. prom- 
ised them deliverance. Their bitter. suf- 
ferings he remembered. In his own good 
time and way he would work out his high 
purposes. The long delay served only to 
confirm the promises made to the fathers. 
Now the time for action was at hand. 


BOLDLY THESE brothers faced the Pha- 
raoh with the demand of Jehovah, “Let 
‘my people go!” (verse 1). Down through 
‘the centuries this appeal has recounted 
God’s concern for the oppressed. Always 
they have the assurance that the ears of 
the Lord are open to their cry. 

The request which Moses and Aaron 
‘made of the Pharaoh was for permission 
for their people to make a pilgrimage of 
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An hour a week spent in careful study of a book of the Bible 
will help you in the course of the years in understanding the 
greatest book in existence. First read chapter 5 in the Book 
of Exodus for this week's study. Then read Dr. Flack's descrip- 


tion of this chapter. Last, read Exodus 5 again. 

This book tells the great story of the calling of the Hebrew 
nation to be God's chosen people. It is a great record of 
faith in the midst of difficulty. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


three days into the desert to “hold a 
feast,” to “sacrifice to Jehovah.” This 
was to be their first free religious festival 
and they wanted a little time to worship 
their God. They felt it necessary to at- 
tend to this service lest God bring on 
them some dire visitation (verse 3). 

The answer of the Pharaoh, probably 
Rameses II (1301-1234 B.c.) or, as some 
scholars suggest, his son Merneptah, was 
bold and brazen, “Who is Jehovah that 
I should hearken unto his voice... ? I 
know not Jehovah, and moreover I will 
not let Israel go” (verse 2). 

With pride and profanity this ruthless 
tyrant thus maligned Moses and Aaron. 
He accused them of demoralizing their 
people by suggesting a holiday and: en- 
ticing them from their work (verse 4). 


TRUE TO THE WAYS of tyrants, he met 
their simple plea with a pitiless mandate. 
The very same day he ordered the task- 
masters to add to the burdens of the 
Israelites (verse 6). 

Drunk with power, he sought new 
ways of imposing cruelty, resented re- 
laxation, and added not only burdens but 
also beatings. Without fear of God but 
with fear of the loss of revenue, he de- 
manded greater returns from his slaves. 
Patterns of tyranny exhibited in the Pha- 
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raoh have appeared all through history. 

No doubt the thought of holding a feast 
to Jehovah had diverted the attention of 
the Israelites from their duties for the 
moment. Under their long and cruel 
bondage and the backbreaking task of 
brickmaking they quite naturally sought 
such temporary relief as Moses and Aaron 
had proposed. 

But the accusation that they were idle 
was false. Had the Pharaoh only known, 
he might have discovered that worship of 
Jehovah increases zeal for service. But 
he was a tyrant, with a tyrant’s ways. 

Skillfully worded was the order. Je- 
hovah had requested, “Let my people 
go...’ The Pharaoh answered, “Let 
them go .° but he added, “and 
gather straw for themselves” (verse 7). 
In other words, “Let heavier work be laid 
upon the men” (verse 9.) Let them se- 
cure their own material for their brick- 
making, for no straw will be provided. 


THE BRICKS OF EGyPpT were very large. 
They measured 15 x 7 x 4% inches. They 
were made from the mud of the Nile, 
which was mixed with chopped straw or 
reed, then dried in the sun. The straw 
served to strengthen the form and to pre- 
vent cracks while drying. Doubtless it 
was also spread over the bricks in much 
the same manner as in the seasoning of 
concrete on new highways today. For 
centuries Egypt used these large black 
bricks in building. Later the Romans in- 
troduced burnt red brick. 

The strategy of the Pharaoh was to 
prevent the Israelites from mobilizing to 
carry out the designs proposed by Mases 
and Aaron. To do this he not only im- 
posed heavier burdens but also withheld 
materials from them and scattered them 
abroad in search for stubble as a substi- 
tute for straw (verse 12). In addition, 
the taskmasters demanded greater, speed 
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and returns in production (verse 13). 

Over the children of Israel were “of- 
ficers” appointed by the taskmasters from 
among their own people. These men 
were the writers, clerks, or accountants 
who kept the lists or records. Doubtless 
they were somewhat demoralized through 
contact with tyrants. At any rate, they 
sought to carry out the orders given. But 
when they failed to get the results de- 
manded, they themselves were beaten 
(verse 14). 

In despair the clerks cried to the Pha- 
raoh for relief. The situation was hope- 
less. No straw was given, yet the demand 
was made, “Make brick.” Unable to pro- 
duce, they were beaten. Their claim that 
“the fault is in thine own people” (verse 
16) is best understood in the light of the. 
reading of the Septuagint version, “You 
will thereby do injury to your own peo- 
ple.” ; 


BUT THE KING would not listen. Re- 
peating his charge of idleness and decep- 
tion, he demanded the same rate of bricks, 
regardless of the lack of straw. Naville, 
the archaeologist who excavated at Pi-. 
thom (Exodus 1:11), discovered many 
bricks made without straw. 

Under the impossible demands for pro- 
duction the clerks found themselves in @: 
sorry plight. So they confronted Moses 
and Aaron with the complaint that they 
had gotten them in greater trouble, ex 
posing them to slaughter at the hands o} 
the Egyptians (verse 21). Moses, in turn 
took the case before Jehovah, inquirin» 
why he had thus afflicted his people. 

In it all God was educating Israel iv 
advance to value deliverance. Moses wa 
soon to see the working out of God’s pur 
poses both for Pharaoh and for Israe’ 
Making bricks without straw was ligh 
affliction compared with the glory late 
to be revealed. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


‘Sunday work 

QUESTION: Starting on the first day of 
next month my husband will have to work 
every weekend, having Tuesday and Wednes- 
day off. He holds a good job with —. This 
means that there will be no more church- 
going days for him for some time. Our 
pastor recently gave a sermon in which he 
emphasized very strongly that God should 
come first. We believe this too, but we are 
puzzled. This has been on my mind a great 
deal. God did say, “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” 

There are two sides to this problem, but 
in the back of my head I keep thinking, 
“God comes first.” What shall we do? I 
have a feeling that I know what we should 
do, but I'd like to have the opinion of some- 
one else. 


RepLy: God must come first in our 
lives—that is certain. He must be first in 
our affections, loyalty, and practices. And 
every one of us needs the benefit of wor- 
ship with the congregation on Sunday. 
At the same time we should remember 
that Christianity is not a religion of legal- 
ism. The Old Testament observance of 
the Sabbath was pretty much a legalistic 
thing. But Jesus declared, “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Read Matthew 12:1-14 and Mark 
2:23-28. . 

When a person is required by his voca- 
tion to work on Sunday he is not wan- 
tonly or willingly breaking the Sabbath. 
Luther’s Catechism tells us we may per- 
form works of necessity and mercy. One 
may use the rest of Sunday for worship, 
services to God and man, and rest. Most 


the” big difference. If we allow God’s 
Spirit to direct us, and we are faithful 
and loyal, we will find some time on 
Sunday for worship, and additional time 
on other days. 

Furthermore, your husband’s Sunday 
work seems to be a temporary thing, after 
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of all, it is the spirit within us that makes. 


which he will again be free to attend Sun- 
day services. Your problem 1s really not 
so serious, since your spirit is right. 


Lord's Prayer at a wedding 
QUESTION: Would it be wrong to have the 
Lord’s Prayer sung at a church wedding? 
A very close relative of mine will be mar- 
ried in the church very soon. She has always 
hoped to have a church wedding and to have 
the Lord’s Prayer sung. I have heard her 
speak of it many times. But her pastor has 
refused to permit the singing of the prayer 
at the wedding—he says it isn’t allowed in 
our churches, that it is a prayer, not a song. 
I have heard the Lord’s Prayer sung at 
weddings in Lutheran churches a number 
of times. Years ago I taught this young 
lady the Lord’s Prayer as a little child, but 
now she can’t have it sung at her wedding. 


Repty: I know of no reason why the 
Lord’s Prayer should not be sung at a 
church wedding. It is done today, as in 
years gone by. Some pastors, however, 
have objected to the manner in which it 
has been rendered—some singers tend to 
make an operatic performance out of it 
and make an exhibition of themselves. 
Any rendition which tends to destroy the 
spirit of worship or to substitute some- 
thing else for it is wrong, and that is true, 
no matter what the words are. 

Many hymns are prayers. 
day we sing prayers to God. 


Every Sun- 


Divorces 

QUESTION: How many divorces were 
granted in the United States in 1948? Is the 
rate rising or falling? 


Repty: There were 405,000 divorces in 
the United States in 1948; 474,000 in 
1947; and 610,000 in 1946—the all-time 

' high. The divorce rate, in relation to the 
marriage rate also, has dropped in the 
past three years, but the rate is still the 
highest in the world. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


s 


Old Testament Teaching About God 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By Otto J. Baab. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 287 pages. $3.50. 
During the past 10 years a return-to-theology has been underway among a great 
variety of Christians. This movement as applied to an interpretation of the Bible does 
emphasize the necessity for more concentrated thought and study of the Word in its every 


aspect—language, history, religion, life. 


That biblical scholars should seize the opportunity to participate in that movement is 


all to the good, since they presumably have 
more or less adequate contro! of the sources 
and are unlikely to be swept off their feet by 
temporarily popular winds of doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Baab is an excellent scholar and has 
distinguished himself by giving us one of the 
best summaries of Old Testament theology 
in English. Some phases of the subjects 
discussed might have been handled a bit 
differently by other scholars, but on the 
whole the work is adequate and the major 
problems involved are amply and satisfac- 
torily treated. 

The book is divided into nine chapters 
which deal with the following subjects: the 
study of Old Testament theology, the mean- 
ing of God, the nature of man, the idea of 
sin, salvation in the Old Testament, the 
kingdom of God, death and the hereafter, 
the problem of evil, and the validity of Old 
Testament theology. 

The author rightly says that “no complete 
theology as such can be found in the Old 
Testament.” What has been attempted here 
is the isolation of relevant materials which 
speak for themselves. There is a copious 
index of biblical passages cited and subjects 
discussed, together with a bibliography. 

Of more than general interest are the chap- 
ters dealing with the meaning of God, the 
conception of man, and the Old Testament 
idea of the kingdom of God. It is pointed 
out that the God of the Old Testament is 
living, active, personal, holy, and spiritual. 
Being the creator of all things he is both 
Israel’s God and the Lord of heaven and 
earth. Beside him thete is no other. 

Man, in the Old Testament, must be un- 
derstood from the group point of view. Cor- 
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porate personality looms large in the Bible. 
Man is a “unitary being.” The imago dei 
“means partaking of the divine nature with 
respect to power over other living beings, 
ethical discernment in distinguishing good 
from evil, and a-special sacredness of per- 
sonality unknown in animals.” 

The Hebrew conception of the kingdom 
of God issues directly from historical ex- 
perience. Since Israel never had the physical 
equipment for the founding and maintenance 
of a great empire, her religious saga pos- 
tulated a golden age to make up for that 
deficiency. The king who originally presided 
on important national and religious occa- 
sions was then regarded as Yahweh’s earthly 
representative. 

Hence God was in reality king and his 
rule in history was thus a kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of God was always closely 
associated with the chosen people, the elect 
community, and the remnant. The prophetic 
representatives of Yahweh held that the 
kingdom would come in history, while the 
apocalyptists believed that it would come 
and be established beyond history and time 
The Old Testament thus depicts a kingdom 
of God /in history as well as one beyonc 
history., The reviewer is of the opinion tha 
this chapter alone is worth the price of thy 
book. J. M. Myers 

Gettysburg, Pa. Y 


Hosea for Everybody 


The Cross of Hosea. By H. Wheeler Robir 


son. Westminster Press. 64 pages. $1.50. 
This is an Old Testament essay by om 
who was among Britain’s foremost Biblic# 
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scholars. The writings of H. Wheeler Rob- 
inson covered a wide field. While many of 
them were for special students of the Old 
Testament, or of systematic theology, others 
like the present little work are intended for 
the educated Christian layman, or the aver- 
age parish minister. 

In language that is exceedingly graceful 
and crystal clear, Dr. Robinson tells again 
the story of the marital tragedy of the 
prophet Hosea, who lost and then won back 
to himself his erring wife. He discusses both 
the human and the divine aspects of the 
prophet’s experiences, and shows how the 
continuous thread of vicarious suffering and 
spiritual sacrifice links the life of Hosea 
with that of Jesus Christ and the twentieth- 
century Christian. 

Dr. Robinson’s 


extensive scholarship 


makes it easy for him to quote from a score . 


of writers to illustrate his theme—all the 
way from the poets of the past, like Shakes- 
peare, Blake, Whittier, and Robert Burns to 
contemporary theologians like H. G. Wood, 
A. C. Welch, and Karl Holl. This little book 
is an almost perfect combination of accurate 
thinking and inspirational writing on a sub- 
lime topic of universal interest. 
WILLIAM H. CooPER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer to Kinsey 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Mar- 
riage. By Peter A. Bertocci. Association Press. 
143 pages. $2.50. 

This brief book answers questions involved 
in sex relationships. It is psychologically 
sound in seeking to analyze the mental 
anguish, as well as happiness, which evolves 
about the proper or improper use of sex. 
; Doctor Bertocci’s lucid analysis and list- 
ings in one-two-three order give a clear-cut 
view of love and sex at its highest idealism. 
His book is by far the best answer to the 
Kinsey report presented to date. It relates 
that pre-marital sex is not merely to be con- 
sidered from the physical aspect but also 
from the psychological tensions of guilt and 
loss of self-esteem that result. The author 
stresses the importance of self-discipline 
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which is vital in keeping love on a high 
spiritual level. 

Even though the book is written pri- 
marily for young people, its vocabulary and 
approach are not such as would be attractive 
to the adolescent. Parents, educators, min- 
isters, and those dealing with young people 
can find this a valuable book in helping them 
to grasp the psychological and ethical as- 
pects of placing sex in its proper sphere. 

The author rightly shows that sex is but 
one part of any love affair. It is the distor- 
tion of sex in romance which often causes 
broken love affairs and marital disruptions. 
With a better understanding of the moral 
and psychological roles of sex in life, our 
interpersonal relations will be more stable, 
especially on the very intimate boy-girl and 
husband-wife levels. PauL M. Orso 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


Bible for Youth 


The One Story. By Hulde Niebuhr. 
minster. 192 pages. $2. 

The purpose of this Bible story book for 
young people is to show that the Bible really 
contains one story. The author aptly con- 
denses the biblical material in two parts. In 
the second part she devotes 85 of the 186 
pages to the life of Jesus and the early 
church. From the start to the finish the nar- 
ratives are woven together to show that God 
was at work in the lives of his people in a 
sequence which is not always apparent to 
young people when reading the Scripture 
alone. 

Miss Niebuhr has done an excellent piece 
of work in adapting the material. She has 
used throughout a readable vocabulary. Al- 
though it is aimed toward young people and 
adults, it can be used below the junior-high 
level. It would be usable in families where 
an older member of the family might read 
aloud to a brother or sister. An imaginative 
teacher could adapt The One Story with re- 
lated activities for use in the weekday class. 

Though well illustrated in black and white 
by John Lear there should have been many 
more illustrations to break pages of type. 

Haddonfield, N. J. DONALD F. IRVIN 


West- 
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OVERSEAS 


SWEDEN: Uppsala—Jan. 9.—TxHE 
MOST SOLEMN MOMENT of the morning 
services on New Year’s Day in Swedish 
churches is the reading of the call to prayer 
from the king. According to old tradition 
the king and his government call the Swedish 
people to four special days of prayer in the 
coming year: a day of penitence, Reforma- 
tion Day, a day for foreign missions, and 
thanksgiving day. 

Even this year the 91-year-old king had 
signed the call himself. The beginning and 
the end of the call are similar from year to 
year, encouraging every Swede to go to 
church on these four days to listen to ser- 
mons on texts that the king has selected. 

Actually, these texts are usually chosen 
by the archbishop. The call from the king 
also includes some words of exhortation by 
the archbishop. In the call of 1950 these 
words dealt with liberty. The archbishop 
writes: 


“CHRISTIANITY means a message of liberty 
that goes from within outward, beginning 
in the heart, growing out to all parts of life. 

“True liberty is not to yield to caprices 
and lusts or to be self-sufficient. True lib- 
erty is' to let oneself be won by him who 
is the great: Liberator, and of free will to 
serve him, the King of love. God himself 
makes us free in the deepest sense. But it is 
just as free men that he calls us to serve our 
fellow men in every way, as individuals as 
well as in the various fields of political and 
social life. Liberty in God, liberty under 
responsibility, liberty to serve, that is Chris- 
tian liberty.” 

In the sanctuary of his castle Drottning- 
holm near Stockholm King Gustaf listened 
to the sermon of Archbishop Erling Eidem 
on New Year’s Day. The archbishop, retir- 
ing this year, preached at the special request 
of the king. Otherwise the king is too old 
and too weak to take part in official life and 
was not present at the opening of the Swed- 
ish congress on Jan. 11. 

There are many Swedes to whom the royal 
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call to prayer means very little and who do 
not go to church on these special days of 
national prayer. But there is no doubt that 
the heart of the king himself is in his call. 


BARONESS LOUISE BENNER-SCHILDEN-HOL- 
STEN has made her home in Denmark, the 
old, well-known castle Langeso, a center of 
Christian life. Besides raising four children 
and helping her husband with the admin- 
istration of their big estate, this lady of re- 
markable capacity finds time to give great 
contributions, not only to the life of her 
own Lutheran parish, but to the church life 
of all Scandinavia. 

Some years ago the bishops from Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden had 
one of their regular meetings at her castle. 
For many years she has every summer gath- 
ered a conference of Danish pastors-and in- 
vited one or two Swedish theologians to 
speak, in order to create better contacts 
between Swedish and Danish Christian think- 
ing. 

In the summer of 1949 she made her 
yearly conference still more international. 
“The Incarnation” was the subject, and 
speakers included representatives not only 
from the Lutheran churches of Sweden and 
Denmark, but also from the Roman Cath 
olic, Anglican, and Orthodox churches. The 
lectures were so good that they have now 
appeared in print with a title from the 
Communion liturgy: “Praised be thou, Jesu> 
Christ” (Lovet vaere du Jesus Krist. In 
karnationen. Theologisk Oratoriums For 
lag, Bringstrup, Denmark). 


IN THIS INTERESTING booklet the Luthera» 
view of the incarnation is presented by Dy 
Ragnar Bring, Lund (Sweden), and Dr. May 
tin Lindstrom, Lundsberg (Sweden). Th. 
latter was visiting professor at Augustan 
Seminary, Rock Island, IIl., 1938-39. The 
stress especially how intimately the do« 
trine of the incarnation is combined wit 
the doctrine of redemption. Pastor Ib Ay 
dersen, Copenhagen, a Danish Roman Cat? 
olic, gives the view of his church, Dr. T. I 
Croxall, Copenhagen, gives in English tl 
Anglican view, and Dr. G. Florovsky, Ne 
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York, the Orthodox one, also in English. 
The thinking of Grundtvig, the great Danish 
prophet of the 19th century, is presented in 
a special lecture by the Danish pastor, Jor- 
gen Jensen. —STEN RODHE 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: Frederiksted— 
JAN. 2.—PERHAPS FOR TWO REASONS. the 
Virgin Islands Conference is still a strange 
name to many Lutherans: 1) It was organ- 
ized as a conference less than five years ago 
—in the spring of 1945, and 2) It is com- 
posed of only five congregations. Neverthe- 
less, the conference has made significant 
strides, and can properly be called “a grow- 
ing conference.” 

During 1949 the emphasis has been on 
-construction—both physical and_ spiritual. 
In the St. Thomas congregation, which is the 
largest in conference, a new. sacristy was 
recently completed—a beautiful and much- 
needed addition to the congregation’s prop- 
erty. More construction is planned for the 
new year—repair of the floor, relocation of 
the pulpit, renovation of the sanctuary. 

The congregation in Christiansted, St. 
Croix, is rejoicing over the completion of a 
new parish hall. The building itself is not 
new, but was willed to the congregation by a 
member, and has since been completely 
renovated to serve its present purpose. One 
of the first uses of the parish hall after its 
completion was the showing of the ULCA 
movie, “Like a Mighty Army,” which drew 
a packed house. The Luther League has also 
used it for one of its programs. 

In Frederiksted, St. Croix, the final 
touches were put on the new Queen Louise 
Children’s Home during the autumn. This 
project had been on the minds of officials 
of the Home for many years. In this case 
also, an old building was completely ren- 
ovated to serve the purposes of a modern 
and convenient children’s home. 

That building was formerly called the 
Ebenezer Orphanage. It is an extremely 
solid building of Danish construction, with 
massive 20-inch walls and a firm foundation. 
Among many improvements in the building 
-are: several new bathrooms, a new dining- 
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room and food store room, laundry room, 
and rearrangement of many rooms. 

For the dedication of the new and im- 
proved properties, Lutherans of the Virgin 
Islands were happy to welcome Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions, who made his first 
visit to the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Another indication of the growth of the 
Virgin Islands Conference was the purchase 
of an electric organ by the members of the 
Frederiksted congregation. Last summer af- 
ter the congregation sold some property 
which had been given to it by a member, 
they decided to use that money as a begin- 
ning for a new organ. The members de- 
cided they would like to have the new organ 
in the church in time for the annual Christ- 
mas choir concert. ‘The Christmas music 
sounded even better because the organ is 
completely paid for! Besides buying a new 
organ, the members paid for (and helped 
build) a new concrete (termite-proof) stair- 
way to the balcony of the church. 

Conference is growing spiritually also, as 
is shown by its stewardship record. During 
the first year of its organization, the confer- 
ence gave a total of about $450 to benev- 
olence. In 1948, the amount was over 
$1,700, and according to all signs has been 
still higher for 1949. The word “steward- 
ship” is beginning to take on a_ personal 
meaning with Virgin Island Lutherans. 

But the conference is just beginning to 
grow. To make certain that the growth will 
continue, a conference on Stewardship and 
Evangelism will be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Virgin Islands 
Conference shortly after Easter. 

If the Virgin Islands Missionary Confer- 
ence in its next five years grows as rapidly 
as in its first five, it will be able to take its 
place with other small-but-active bodies of 
the ULCA. Present efforts of pastors and 
laymen are directed at improving the stew- 
ardship record of conference to such an ex- 
tent that the Virgin Islands Missionary Con- 
ference will no longer be a stranger to its 
fellow Lutherans in the states. 

—MERLE G. FRANKE 
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PERSONS 


The Rev. William Melchior Horn, pastor 
of the Church of Peace, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been named editor of the Augsburg Uni- 
form Series for the ULCA Parish and 
Church School Board. He will succeed the 
late Dr. J. Harold Mumper,.and will assume 
his new duties March 15. 

Born in 1911, Pastor Horn is the third 
of eight children of Dr. and Mrs. William 
M. Horn, of whom four are United Lutheran 


pastors, another a leading Lutheran layman, 
a sixth married to a ULC pastor. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College (1932) 
and Philadelphia Seminary (1935), Pastor 
Horn was ordained by the New York Synod 
in 35. He became assistant pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, Rochester, was called as 
pastor of Resurrection Church, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., in °37, organized Trinity Church, 
Brewster, N. Y., a year later, has been pastor 
of Peace Church, Rochester, since 1941. 

He has been New York Synod’s chairman 
for Lutheran World Action, a member of 
the synod’s social missions committee, and 
has been a member of the Parish and Church 
School Board since 1946. In the latter 
capacity, he has served on the literature 
committee. He has authored a number of 
lessons for the Augsburg series and one 
quarter for the Christian Growth Series. 

He has been active in Rochester in the 
Protestant Pastors’ Union, the Lutheran !n- 
ner Mission Society, the Lutheran Mission 
Union, and the Western Conference of the 
New York Synod. 

He is married to the former Ruth E. 
Stackel, daughter of William H. Stackel, 
chairman of the Investment Commission of 
the ULC. The Horns have five children. 


To British Guiana 
The family of Dr. George 


Gordon Parker (see cut 
right) has arrived in New 
Amsterdam, British Guiana, 
where he is to undertake 
missionary service for the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

From 1939 through 1944, 
the Parkers served as mis- 
sionaries to Liberia. Dr. 
Parker served between 1944 
and °46 in the Virgin Islands. 


, 


Tulloss Honored 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 


former president of Witten- 
berg College, now directing 
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the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal for the 
United Lutheran Church, 
was recently honored by the 
Springfield (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He was presented with 
that organization’s Com- 
munity Benefactor Award 
for “distinguished  citizen- 
ship” as an “inventor, scien- 
tist, businessman, churchman 
and editor.” 

In receiving the award, 
Dr. Tulloss expressed affec- 
tion for the city of Spring- 
field and Wittenberg College 
when he said, “I hope to 
spend the rest of my days 
here.” 


Knubel-Miller Lectures 

The 1950 Knubel-Miller 
lectures are currently under- 
way in six American cities, 
| being delivered this year by 
| Dr. Oscar Carlson, pastor of 
Ascension Church,  Balti- 
} more, Md. 

First in the series was pre- 
sented at the Curtis Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Minn. last 
} month, followed by the lec- 
tures presented in Central 
‘Church, Seattle, Washing- 
| ton, and also in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Synod in Huntington 
Park. 

After the lectures in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, this week, Dr. 
‘Carlson will travel to Salis- 
bury, N. C., to give the lec- 
tures in St. John’s Church, 
Feb. 6-7, followed by the 
closing addresses in Wash- 
ington’s (D. C.) Atonement 
Church, Feb. 9-10. 
Coverage of the lectures 
will be carried in later issues 
of THE LUTHERAN. 
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Briefly Speaking 


When the building plans of Emmanuel Church, 
Crosslake, Minn., struck a financial shag some time 
ago, Building Fund Chairman Forrest. Forster ad- 
vanced $350. By agreement, the congregation paid 
the first of seven $50 payments. Last month, Pastor 
Ray Johnson showed the ULC stewardship film, Like 
a Mighty Army. After the service, he was handed a 
note: “Three hundred dollars, paid in full. (Signed) 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Forster.” 


For over 30 years, a Lincoln (Nebr.) department 
store has started each business day with prayer. 
The custom stemmed from ideals of its Jewish 
founder and his successor and their belief in "the 
right start for each new day." One minute each 
morning employees are asked to stand at respect- 
ful attention; many find sixty seconds just about 
the right length to pray the Lord's Prayer. 


One of Virginia Synod’s CHEY districts is made up 
of six congregations—all without pastors at present. 
Following the recent regional meeting in Charlotte, 
a young layman went to each congregation, arranged 
for the appointment of congregational CHEY chair- 
men plus assisting committees, helped get the local 
campaigns underway. “What’s more,” said Regional 
Director A. Kenneth Hewitt, “They'll make their 
goal!” 


Number One news story of 1949, according to 
Kansas newspapers, was the return of liquor to the 
state, dry for over 80 years. Liquor sales averaged 
$110,000 per day during the last quarter of ‘49, 
indicating a strong possibility that Kansas will 
put $41! million into the cash registers of liquor 
dealers in 1950—or $21 for each man, woman and 
child. "And this was DRY Kansas,’ commented one 
ULC pastor. "It's one battle the churches lost!" 


Sixteen Lutheran seminaries and 29 Lutheran col- 
leges in the United States now have 389 non-Amer- 
ican nationals on their campuses, a survey shows. Of 
these, 238 are displaced persons or refugees. Of the 
number (276) who are students or staff members 
(the remainder are either wives or children), 35 are 
teachers, four are administrators, 28 are engaged in 
maintenance work, 202 are students and seven are 
classified as “miscellaneous.” 


FAIRBORN LUTHERANS HOLD DINNER 


. .. Wittenberg's Stoughton is speaker 


Unique Congregation 
On Jan. 1, St. Mark’s 


Church, Fairborn, Ohio, had 
the distinction of being the 
only Lutheran Church in the 
nation’s newest city. On that 
date the town of Osborn, of 
which St. Mark’s had been a 
part for a century, merged 
with Fairfield in a new city 
of almost 9,000 people. 

In the early °20s, the 
whole village of Osborn was 
moved because it lay in 
flood-endangered _ territory 
created by the flood-prevent- 
ing Miami conservancy dis- 
trict. Houses were moved to 
a new Osborn adjacent to 
Fairfield. Funds from the 
district allowed St. Mark’s 
congregation to build a new 
church. 

For almost 30 years Fair- 
field and Osborn existed 
side-by-side as villages, try- 
ing to find ways to merge. 
The task proved as hard as 
merging congregations! 

“If we merged, would we 
be ‘Fairfield’ or ‘Osborn’?” 
was always the question. 
Finally an election in 1948 
provided for village merger 
Jan. 1, 1950, under the new 
name of “Fairborn.” 

On Feb. 1 Pastor John H. 
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Meister, former associate at 
First Church, Dayton, comes 
to Fairborn as pastor. 


Jersey Anniversary 
Members of Grace 


Church, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
recently observed their 80th 
birthday as a congregation 
with special services. 
Among the speakers at the 
Anniversary Service on Jan. 
8 were: Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Robert Z. Wuchter, pres- 
ident of the New Jersey 
Conference of the Minis- 
terium; Dr. Charles K. Feg- 
ley, pastor emeritus of Good 
Shepherd Church, Weehaw- 


ST. PETERSBURG LUTHERANS' GIFT 


. a new car for the Kahlenbergs 


ken, and former pastor of 
Grace Church; the Rev. 
Webster K. Reinert, super- 
intendent of the Lutheran 
Home at Topton. 

The congregation has been 
served by 10 pastors. Two 
of its sons—the Rév. Je- © 
hile E. Shewell, of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., and the Rev. | 
Joseph L. Stump, Jr., of | 
Duluth, Minn., are pastors. 

The present pastor is the ; 
Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy. 

It was Jan. 9, 1870, that © 
Grace Church was organized 
on the same day, a frame 
structure was dedicated. 


Christmas Car 

Pastor Henry V. Kahlen- 
berg, of Trinity Church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., won’t for- 
get one Christmas present he- 
received in 1949—a new car, 
the gift of members of his 
congregation. 

Pictured below are Pastor 
and Mrs. Kahlenberg re- 
ceiving keys from Edward 
Schenk, and Charles 
Matouk! 


The Lutheres 


‘Who Knows—and What 
In the 1949 edition (first 


‘to be published) of Who 
Knows—And What Among 
Authorities, Experts, and the 
Specially Informed, the 
Hname of Dr. Paul Harold 
) Heisey, of Newberry College 
faculty, appears. 

Dr. Heisey is associate 
professor of Bible and Re- 
ligious Education at New- 
berry, is listed as an author- 
ity on Martin Luther and 
utheranism. Author of 
Psychological Studies in Lu- 
theranism, The Lutheran 
Graded Series, Three Essays 
‘on Luther, and numerous 
articles in that field, he re- 
ceived his D.D. from Mid- 
land College, his B.D. from 
Western Theological Semi- 
;@nary; his A.M. from State 
J} University of Iowa; and his 
‘Ph.D. from Northwestern. 
Doctor Heisey has filled 
pastorates in Iowa, was pres- 
ident of the Synod of Iowa 
in 1918-19. He has been a 
ember of various ULCA 
oards and committees. 


agner Choir 

The Wagner College 
hoir, under the direction of 
r. Sigvart Steen embarked 
m an 18-day-1,500-mile-tri- 
tate tour on Jan. 26. 
Composed of 42 students, 
ie reorganized choir’s itin- 
rary included: Jan. 26, in 
Christ Lutheran Church, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Jan. 27, 
St. Paul’s Church, Liberty, 
N. Y.; Jan. 28, Johnson City 
High School, Johnson City, 
. Y.; Jan. 29, Reformation 
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Church, Rochester, N. Y-: 
Jan. 30, St. Paul’s, Eggerts- 
ville, N. Y.; Jan. 31, Resur- 
rection Church, Buffalo. 
Feb. 1, Zion Church, Ni- 
agara Falls; Feb. 2, St. 
Paul’s, Oswego: Feb. 3, First 
English Church, Syracuse; 
Feb. 4, St. Paul’s, Utica; Feb. 
5, St. Mark’s, Canajoharie, 
and St. John’s, Albany: Feb. 
6, St. John’s, Hudson; Feb. 
7, Zion Church, Pittsfield, 
MassuiFeb: 8; St. — Pauls, 
Byram, Conn.; Feb. 9, Tor- 
rington High School, Tor- 
rington, Conn.; Feb. 10, Im- 
manuel Church, Danbury, 


Conn.; Feb. 11, Meriden 
(Conn:) High School; Feb. 
12, St. Paul’s, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


A Homecoming Concert 
will be presented in Trinity 
Church on Staten Island, the 
evening of Feb. 12. 


Wives’ Day 
Jan. 14 on the campus of 
Muhlenberg College was 


“Wives’ Day” when wives of 
faculty members and_ stu- 
dents were entertained. 

An address by President 
Levering Tyson, who intro- 
duced department heads, 
was first on the agenda, fol- 
lowed by a tour of the cam- 
pus. This latter included 
demonstrations in each of 
the laboratories, plus a tour 
of the Administration Build- 
ing and offices. 

In the afternoon, the col- 
lege’s Mask and Dagger 
Club presented “If Men Play 
Cards as Women Do.” Fol- 
lowing the play, the group 
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was invited to a tea at the 
student center. The Cardinal 
Key Society were escorts. 


Wittenberg Scholarships 

An endowment fund of 
$6,334.58, which the donor 
specified is to be “used to aid 
in educating young men for 
the Lutheran ministry.” has 
been left to Wittenberg Col- 
lege. The fund, to be known 
as-“The Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
B. Phillips Fund,” was given 
by the late Mrs. Cordie Phil- 
lips of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Phillips, a_ lifetime 
member of First Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, was active in 
church work until her death 
Dec. 11, 1948. 

Wittenberg’s board of di- 
rectors has announced the 
establishment of grants-in- 
aid to help promising young 
faculty members finance 
work on their doctorates. 

The college’s annual bud- 
get will henceforth include 
$2,500 for these grants, 
which will be made ayvail- 
able to instructors as inter- 
est-free loans. These loans 
will be canceled in the case 
of instructors who earn their 
doctorates and remain with 
the college for five years. 

The grants were estab- 
lished upon recommenda- 
tion of President Clarence 
C. Stoughton, who empha- 
sized that continued work is 
often difficult for younger 
faculty members, many of 
whom are - establishing 
homes, sometimes while still 
paying debts contracted to 
finance earlier study. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Next week—Feb. 6-12—Boy 
Scouts of America will observe 
their annual Boy Scout Week. 
Throughout the United Lu- 
Church, scout troops 
will attend special services on 
Feb. 12 as the climax of the 
Week 


theran 


FLORIDA 
Synod’s Newest Church Dedicated 


Sr. JoHN’s CuHurcu, Jacksonville, second 
oldest Lutheran church in Florida, dedicated 
synod’s newest church building Dec. 4, 1949. 
Adjoining the church school structure erected 
in 1926, the new church represents the ful- 
fillment of the congregation’s need for an 
enlarged house of worship. Albert L. Smith, 
member of the church council, and Mrs. 
Smith, also an architect, prepared plans and 
specifications, supervised construction. 

Designed to seat more than 250, the new 
church entails a total cost of $68,000. Mrs. 
Charlotte Heins bequeathed her entire estate 
to St. John’s Church, and the congregation 
realized approximately $13,000 from it. This 
was the incentive to seek additional funds for 
the greatly needed new church. An in- 
debtedness of $15,000 has been incurred. 

The dedication was conducted by Pastor 
C. F. H. Krueger, who came to the parish in 
1928. Pastors W. E. Pugh of Trinity Church 
and G. F. Hart of St. Mark’s Church, and 
Synod President A. J. Holl participated. 

On Dec. | Pastor F. I. Fesperman began 
work as special board missionary to Gaines- 
ville. The Rev. W. F.. Hiers had been hold- 
ing services since March. He and his wife 
were given a farewell dinner Nov. 27. On 
Jan. 1 there were 47 persons who had indi- 
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cated that they would be members of the 
congregation soon to be organized, as “Our 
Saviour’s Church.” Services are held in a 
funeral chapel near the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

A building fund is heing established, gifts 
of $500 and $20.45 having been received 
from the synodical Women's Missionary So- 
ciety and the Luther 
Church, St. Petersburg. 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, field secretary 
of the Board of Deaconess Work, began an 
itinerary of the Florida churches Jan. 1, ad- 
dressing groups on the work of the board, 
stressing the need of deaconesses and parish 
workers. 

Treasurer C. M. Brubaker of the Synod of 
Florida reports that he has received 100 pey 
cent of the LWA 1949 allotment of $3,882 
The Florida Chain of Missionary Assem 

blies has come to be a widely known “State 
Institution.” Coming from all corners of thi 
world, religious leaders, educators and other 
are appearing this year, Jan. 22-Feb. 27, i 
22 Florida cities. Participants are Dr. Joh» 
C. Smith, secretary of the Presbyterian Boar 
of Foreign Missions for Japan, Korea, Tha) 
land and the Philippines; the Rev. Edgar Ft 
Neff, field officer of the National Counce 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Dy» 
James H. Cockburn, former moderator ¢ 
the Church of Scotland, chaplain to Kirs) 


League of Trinity 
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George VI; the Rev. Tzvetan Litov, Bul- 
garian student at Emory U., Atlanta; the 
Rev. Norman W: Taylor, field secretary of 
the Latin American Council of the Presby- 
ferian Church, USA; Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz, 
president of Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers; Mrs. John Van Ness, missionary 
in Arabia; and Miss Margaret Briggs, the 
only American delegate to the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Theological Con- 
ference at Zeist, Holland. 

WILLIAM E. PUGH 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Buffalo Campaign Highly Successful 


BuFFALo—As a result of the recent Evan- 
gelism program of the National Lutheran 
Council, the Rev. Donald R. Pichaske, area 
chairman for the Buffalo District, has made 
some interesting observations. With 19 
churches participating and sending forth 252 
teams of workers, there were 1,195 family 
units interviewed during the week of special 
visitation. According to Pastor Pichaske 30 
PER CENT OF THE CALLS MADE RESULTED IN 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP! 

There were 120 received by letter of trans- 
fer, 85 by reaffirmation of faith, 164 to at- 
j tend pastor’s classes of instruction, 273 def- 
initely interested in church membership but 
} making no immediate commitment, 31 chil- 
dren received by baptism, 122 new pupils 
for the Sunday school, and 47 who were in- 
different to the church. 

On Jan. 15, Ascension Church, Snyder, 
held the dedication service for the new 
church house with chapel. Participating in 
} the service with Pastor C. E. Jensen was the 
Rev. Eugene Stowell, Resurrection Church, 
Rochester, the first pastor of the Ascension 
congregation. The Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, 
president of the Western Conference, and 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, of Buffalo, participated. 

The Ascension Church structure is of 
early American architecture, constructed at 
}.a cost of $70,000. Consisting of three floors, 
the basement and second floor make up the 
Sunday school rooms with the main floor 
serving as the chapel. 
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THe NEw York Strate Pastors’ Convoca- 


“tion, sponsored by the State Council of 


Churches, brought together pastors of all 
denominations for a three-day session in, 
Syracuse, Jan. 30-Feb. 1. The chaplain for 
this annual interdenominational meeting was 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Buffalo. 


What is believed to be the first forum on 
management-labor relations to be held in a 
church edifice in Niagara Falls took place in 
Zion Church Parish Hall in December. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Zion Brotherhood, 
the forum brought together representatives 
of management and labor to discuss the 
“Steps Toward Labor-Management Peace." 


Harry S. Jordan, president of the Niagara 
Falls American Federation of Labor; Ste- 
phen J. McMullen, regional director of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
CIO; Kenneth W. Rickert of the law firm of 
Franchot, Runals, Cohen, Taylor and Mal- 
lan; and William Ehlers, director of indus- 
trial relations at the Carborundum Company, 
made up the attractive panel. County Judge 
Surrogate John S. Marsh acted as moderator. 
Delegations of men from the six Lutheran 
churches of the city attended. 

Dr. JOHN G. FLECK was recently honored 
at an annual congregational meeting for his 
20th anniversary as pastor of Parkside 
Church, Buffalo. 

THE FIRST SYNODICAL CHEY meeting was 
held in the Rochester and Buffalo area Jan. 
15. The Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, district 
chairman and pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Buffalo, presided. Key speakers were Dr. 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary of the 
Board of Education; Dr. Charles Cooper, 
professor of Old Testament at Philadelphia 
Seminary; and the Rev. Eugene K. Strebel, 
synodical director. ° 

THE LUTHERAN MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of Rochester, meeting for the annual Christ- 
mas party and program, elected officers for 
the current year: The Rev. Charles A. Davis, 
president; the Rev. Milton Arndt, vice pres- 
ident; the Rev. George Heck, secretary; and 
the Rev. W. Alfred Wietz, treasurer. 

THe Rev. Paut G. ALBERTI began his 
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While attending a _ recent 
CHEY meeting in Charlotte, 
N. C., ULC President Franklin 
Clark Fry (left) received the 
keys to the Queen City from 
Charlotte's Mayor Shaw 


work as pastor of Transfiguration Church, 

Rochester, on Dec. 15, having served pre- 

viously in Long Branch, New Jersey. 
FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Tarheels Third in Subscriptions 


ONLY THE OHIO AND NORTHWEST synods 
of the United Lutheran Church stand ahead 
of North Carolina Synod in percentage of 
subscribers for THE LUTHERAN, a _ recent 
survey indicates. However, Tarheel pastors 
and laymen are not satisfied, especially in 
view of the fact that there are only 2,800 
subscribers with a potential of 7,000. More 
will be heard from Carolina! 

FresH from the president of synod’s office 
comes the news that $181,064.65 has-been 
pledged by North Carolina Lutherans during 
the recent every-member canvasses con- 
ducted throughout the territory of synod. 
This is 125 per cent above the apportion- 
ment for 1950—$144,100! Directing the can- 
vasses were Pastors E. L. Misenheimer and 
E. R. Lineberger. 

President Conrad has also announced that 
the synod's Lutheran World Action quota of 
$58,695 has been reached "by stretching 
and straining.” 

GrRouND was broken Dec. 18 for the new 
Blackwelder Chapel, Kannapolis, and work 
is under way on the new church building 
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to cost $33,750, and have a seating capacity 
of 227, and Sunday school equipment for an 
equal number. The new parsonage built at a 
cost of $14,000 was dedicated recently. 

INSTALLATIONS—The Rev. Glenn L. Bar- 
ger, Calvary, Concord, Dec. 4; the Rev. 
J. L. Lackey, St. Timothy, Hickory, Nov. 27; 
the Rev. Paul G. Kinney, St. Paul’s-Mt. 
Pleasant, Burlington, Jan. 8; the Rev. Ber- 
nard L. Trexler, St. Mark’s, Asheville, Jan, 
15; the Rev. Harry D. Hawthorne, Em- 
manuel, High Point, Jan. 8. 

PASTORAL CHANGES—THE Rev. E. RAY. 
TREXLER, Mt. Moriah, China Grove, to Holy 
Trinity, Mt. Pleasant, effective Feb. 15; the 
Rev. JAMEs K. Coss, Granite Falls pastorate: 
to Philadelphia, Granite Falls, effective Jan. 
1; the Rev. JoserH L. GriFFIN, St. Andrew's. 
Concord, to St: Mark’s, China Grove, ef 
fective Jan. 22; the Rev. J. W. Roor, Vale 
Parish, to Sharon-Peace, Gibsonville, ef 
fective Feb. 1; the Rev. R. B. Sigmon, Lib: 
erty parish, to Taylorsville parish, effective 
Jan. 1; the Rev. Robert N. Peery, Trinity 
Roanoke, Va., to Beth Eden, Newton, ef 
fective Jan. 1; the Rev. C. F. MoreHEar 
Mt. Hebron, Hildebran, to St. John’s, Hu 
son, effective Feb. 1. 

The Rev. David Wise of St. Mark’s, Salis 
bury, was dean; the Rev. Harold R. Terr) 
of St. John’s, Salisbury, registrar; and thu' 
Rev. C. P. Fisher, Jr., of St. James’, Roclk 
well, treasurer, of the District Leadershil) 
Training School held in St. John’s, Salisbury 
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beginning Jan. 16, and running for five 
nights. 

The school, held annually, is sponsored by 
the Northern Conference Committee on 


Parish Education. Three first series, and 


three second series courses were offered this’ 


year. “Personal Religious Living” was taught 
by John M. Hinderlite; “A Brief Survey of 
the Old Testament,” by the Rev. Glenn 
Yount; “The Life and Work of Paul,” by 
the Rev. Paul E. Moose; “My Christian 
Beliefs,’ by the Rev. Charles A. Phillips; 
“Recreational Leadership,” by Wade Haw- 
kins; “Guidance in Christian Home-Mak- 
ing,’ Mrs. E. R. Lineberger. There are 27 
churches in the conference. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


OHIO 
109-Year-Old Church Now a Mission 


DayTron—First Church, Cincinnati, 109- 
year-old veteran of long service but victim 
of a changing downtown neighborhood, is 
taking on youthful ways with new status as 
a mission under the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Pastor Clarence E. Miller from Holy 
Trinity Church, Lebanon, Pa., arrived Jan. 
15 to accept the challenge of a downtown 
church. After surveys of the neighborhood 
in the spring the church and mission board 
will decide whether to remain or relocate in 
a suburb. 


Ohio Synod's Treasurer George L. Rinkliff 
called it the "Epic of the Valiant Two Hun- 
dred." He 
Ohio's 278 congregations who paid in full 
or exceeded their 1949 apportionments so 
that for the first time the synod met its 
budget in full. 

Income received amounted to $460,593, 
$14,737 in excess of the budget, 103.3 per 
cent of the figure. Last May the synod pro- 
vided that all in excess of 100 per cent 
should go to the ULCA so that the ULCA 
apportionment for 1949 of $208,961 was 
exceeded by 7.05 per cent. 

In 1948 Ohio accepted the challenge of 
“double the ULCA apportionment” and 
wrote it in their regular budget for a per 
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referred to that number of 


capita of $9.35. This year the per capita 
went back to $7 but 21 congregations gave 
even more than their 1948 apportionments, 
seven more gave as much; 85 congregations 
exceeded their 1949 apportionments; 87 met 
their 1949 apportionments in full. 

For Lutheran World Action Ohio congre- 
gations gave $131,413, only $2,115 less than 
the synodical quota. 

Total funds handled by Ohio’s full-time 
treasurer will exceed three quarters of a 
million dollars. 

SALEM CuuRCH, Ellerton, is worshiping 
for the first time since September in their 
own building. They had worshiped in a near- 
by centralized school while their building 
was being renovated. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Brookville, closed the 
year by receiving 41 new members, including 
nine members of displaced persons families. 

Over 5,000 GiFts and packages of candy 
and cookies were prepared by 150 women of 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 
REDEEMER 


72 Main Street 
(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 17-C) 


The Service, 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A.M. 


The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Pastor 


MESSIAH 


LUTHERAN CHURCH © 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Miami valley churches in mid-December and 
distributed to 15 institutions in the Dayton 
area as a project of the Inner Mission. 


Trinity Church, Ashland, is one of the few 
churches in synod which retains a midweek 
service. Each Wednesday an informal serv- 
ice stresses the singing of hymns and the 
offering of prayers in which all present par- 
ticipate. Six years ago Pastor Harold H. 

Lentz began a Bible study with a discussion 
of the first chapter of Genesis. He expects 
to finish the entire Bible this winter when 
he completes Revelation. 

A Sunday evening service will be pro- 
vided by a five o’clock vesper service ar- 
ranged by a Youth Council of 18 consisting 
of young people from the seventh grade 
through post-school age. The council will 
arrange all details including selection of 
guest preachers, expenditure of financing, 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


the First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


423 Datura St., West Palm Beach, Florida 


Lutheran Management 
Sunny Porches 


Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
Centrally located, Reasonable prices 


Paul G. Burry, Manager 


ushering, and conduct of the service. 
Trinity Sunday school gave an anniversary 
gift of $100 to a home missions Sunday 
school at St. Mark’s Church, Bowling Green. 
AT First CuHurcH, Galion, brass altar 
candelabra have been dedicated. 
E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Church 100 Years Old 


ALLENTOWN—St. John’s Church, Mick- 
ley’s, recently observed the congregational 
centennial by dedicating 20 new stained 
glass windows. Speakers at the service in- 
cluded the (late) Rev. Walter L. Williams, 
Pastor J. J. Schindel, Pastor Harold Sell, the 
Rey. Wilson Touhsaent, and Dr. Russell D. 
Snyder, of Philadelphia Seminary. Cost of 
the renovations which were completed in 
time for the anniversary services was 
$17,000. 

A $20,000 renovation program has been 
completed at St. John’s Church, New Wil- 
liams. This included a new heating system, 
the refinishing of the Sunday school rooms 
and an addition to the church. At the ded- 
ication service, $7,300 was received from the 
offering. There are 158 communicants in 
the congregation at present. 

EDWARD G. SCHMICKEL, II 


Area Lutherans Undertake CHEY 


WILLIAMSPORT—First CHEY rally in the 
Susquehanna Conference was held in Grace 
Church, State College, Jan. 15 with about 
150 persons present. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, was the 
principal} speaker, with the Rev. Harold! 
Dunkelberger, synod CHEY committee 
chairman, and John Miller, district repre 
sentative, participating. Mr. Miller, Mill 
heim attorney, matter-of-factly told the lay 
men present, “This is the work of the lay 
men. Let’s get behind the drive and put i) 
over successfully.” 

Other CHEY rallies in the conference 
were held at Trinity Church, Berwick, witlh 
Mrs. G. Morris Smith and Dr. Paul Dieck 
man, speakers, and Zion Church, Sunbury’ 
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with Dean W. E. Tilberg and Dr. G. E. Mc- 
Carney, speakers; Holy Communion Church, 
Yeagertown, and Christ Church, New 
Bloomfield, both with Dr. H. D. Hoover 
and the Rev. Harold Dunkelberger, speak- 
ers; and at St. John’s Church, Lock. Ha- 
ven, Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, and St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsport, with Dr. and 
.Mrs. G. Morris Smith and Dr. McCarney, 
speakers; and Messiah Church, Mifflintown, 
with Dr. C. C. Rasmussen and Dr. McCar- 
ney, speakers. The Susquehanna University 
choir sang at all the rallies, except at Yeager- 
town where the State College choir par- 
ticipated. 


The synodical plan for subscriptions to 
"The Lutheran" is being promoted by mem- 
bers of the Susquehanna Conference com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Charles W. Aurand. Each pastor is being 
visited and urged to stress the plan in his 
congregation during January and February. 
Other committeemen Pastors Arthur 
Lawver, Robert Nale and Donald Raup, and 
Layman J. F. Gehr. 


LEWISBURG AREA Luther Leaguers met at 
Turbotville on Jan. 19. Plans for extension 
work are moving forward with a survey of 
all pastors being made. Only the Lewisburg 
and Williamsport areas are active at the 
present time, but results of the survey are 
expected to yield suggestions as to how other 
areas may be activated. 


are: 


Members of the Berwick ministerial asso- 
ciation recently grew irate at the flaunting 
of laws in their city. They expressed their 
indignation so effectively that Sunday bas- 
ketball was stopped and the district attorney 
has ordered three large ‘bingo operators 
to stop sponsoring the games in their halls. 
The "bingo" reform has spread into all of 
Columbia County, partly through the ex- 
pression from the ministers, but also because 
of the complaints of many citizens. 

THE Lewistown AREA Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association recently discussed “The 
Eucharistic Prayer,” unanimously agreed 
that the prayer as suggested at the 1948 
ULCA convention was out of place in a 
Lutheran liturgy and unnecessary because 
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of the presence of a prayer of thanksgiving 
in the present liturgy. Members noted with 
approval the announcement in THE Lu- 
THERAN that the Committee on a Common 
Liturgy plans extensive revision of the prayer 
and the insertion of an alternate form. 

ONE OF THE SMALLER rural congregations, 
St. Peter’s at Rebersburg, recently installed a 
new heating system, and made other im- 
provements costing more than $4,000. A 
great amount of donated labor helped to 
keep costs down. 

IMMANUEL congregation, Thompsontown, 
has received a legacy of a $6,000 property 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Ida Heist. 
It is to be used as a parsonage. 

TWo CONGREGATIONS honored aged mem- 
bers recently. Grace Church, Mount Carmel, 
honored Miss Chrissie Salzman, who has 
taught a Sunday school class for 35 consecu- 
tive years and during that period has never 
missed a session of Sunday school. She has 
also attended at least one worship service 
each Sunday for the 35-year period, and has 
missed very few of the second services each 
Sunday. 

THE Porr RoyAL congregation honored 
Mrs. Ida Jones with a party on her 90th 
birthday. She has been a member of the 
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congregation from’ her baptism in infancy 
90 years ago, and has been active in all the 
work of the congregation most of those 
years, ’ 

Newly opened radio station WKVA, Lew- 
istown, features Sunday services of St. John’s 
Church, Lewistown, once or twice a month. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Synod Churches Are Building 


PRIORITY IN SPENDING funds in the South 
Carolina Synod in 1949 seems to have gone 
into building programs. Reports on build- 
ings and improvements for the year run well 
over $1,000,000. During the year 11 new 
church buildings were completed at a total 
cost of $815,000; nine parish buildings 
erected at a cost of $135,000; eight parson- 
ages built at a cost of $125,200. 

At present two mission churches are now 
building with construction some two-thirds 
complete and two parish buildings under con- 
struction which will mean a total of over 
$226,000. Of course all funds expended in 
this large building program were not raised 
during the year 1949: much of it has been 
accumulating over a period of years. Even 
the figures given do not indicate the full cost 
or valuation because in many cases materials 
and labor were given by the local people. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is now being given to 
CHEY. Conference and district rallies are 
being held Jan. 15 through Feb. 15. The 
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motion picture, The Difference, is being 
shown in many congregations. 

Mt. Tabor Church, West Columbia, will be 
host to the annual convention of synod, Feb. 
14-16. For a number of years the synod has 
been on the self-entertainment basis, but 
this year Mt. Tabor congregation will enter- 
tain by providing lodging and breakfast in 
the homes, and dinner and supper will be 
served at the church at a nominal cost. 


A TOTAL OF 76 PASTORS and laymen from 
synod attended the regional. meeting for 
CHEY, held in Charlotte, N. C., recently. 
Representatives came from Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississippi synods. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the Rev. A. Kenneth 
Hewitt, CHEY director for the southeastern 
region. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, Dr. Gould Wickey, and Judge 
James F. Henninger, and several from the 
synods represented were on the program. 
More than 400 were in attendance. 

The annual convention of the synodical 
Brotherhood was held recently in Mt. Tabor 
Church, West Columbia. Special emphasis 
was given the Loan and Gift Fund. Edgar 
Rugheimer of Charleston succeeds B. T. 
Bodie of Columbia as president. 

Approximately $30,000 toward a goal of 
$50,000 for the Brotherhood Loan and Gift 

Fund had been secured at the end of No- 

vember. The effort will continue until the 
full amount is received. 


THE CORNERSTONE of Beth Eden Church, 
Newberry, was laid on Nov. 20 by the Rey. 
C. J. Rice, assisted by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, 
president of the synod. 

A NEW/ORGAN with chimes was dedicated 
recently at St. Johannes Church, Charleston. 

St. PauL’s Cuurcu, Aiken, celebrated its 
forty-second anniversary on Dec. 4, with 
emphasis on thanksgiving. The church had 
been redecorated and a new parish building 
erected. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH, Swansea, was 
rededicated Dec. 4. New Sunday school 
rooms and the rebuilding of the chancel, 
together with many new furnishings were 
among the improvements. 
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Dr. Kart W. Krnarp, president of the 
synod, attended the Inter-Church Convoca- 
tion held in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 6-8. Repre- 
sentatives of Protestant denominations 
throughout the southeast were present. 

At St. Philip's Church, Newberry county, 
on Dec. |! the congregation assembled at 
the new brick parsonage for the Act of 
Blessing a Parsonage. 

Str. Paut’s CHurcH, Gilbert, was reded- 
icated and the cornerstone re-laid, and an 
electric organ dedicated Dec. 4. During the 
year a parish building had been erected and 
the church enlarged at a cost of $50,000. 

THE Rev. WILLIAM R. MorGAN was in- 
stalled pastor of the Blythewood parish Dec. 
11, in St. Mark’s Church by President 
Kinard. 

THE Rev. ALBERT STEMMERMANN resigned 
as pastor of Mt. Hermon Church, West Co- 
lumbia, effective Jan. 10, to accept the work 
of associate chaplain on the staff of the 
Lutheran Welfare Service in Northwestern 
Ohio. He will be located in Toledo. 

THE Rey. HENRY S. WINGARD began his 
work as pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Colum- 
bia, on Dec. 1. 

THe Rey. DanieL M. SHULL began his 
work at. Mayer Memorial Church, New- 
berry, on Dec. 1. 

THE Sr. MICHAEL’s PARISH, consisting of 
St. Michael’s and St. Andrew’s churches, 
Columbia, has dissolved. The pastor, the 
Rev. John W. Mangum, has accepted the 
call to become full-time pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Church. Formerly he had served both 
churches. For the present St. Michael’s will 
be served by supply from the seminary. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


WISCONSIN 
Lutheran Attorney Discusses Trial 


BLAME FOR THE MISTRIAL of Jesus before 
the various leaders of Jerusalem falls not 
on the Jews of that time, but upon their 
spiritual leaders who flouted their own re- 
ligious and civil laws to crucify the Master. 
So declared Lutheran Attorney Carl N. Hill, 
member of Luther Memorial Church, Madi- 
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son, in an address before the University Law 
School. 

The address has been serialized and is ap- 
pearing in one of Wisconsin’s most widely 
circulated newspapers, is entitled “The Legal 
Trial of Jesus.” With microscopic eye trained 
in the irregularities of the trial, Mr. Hill has 
literally re-tried Christ’s case before Annas, 
Caiaphas, the Sanhedrin, as well as before 
King Herod and Pontius Pilate, 

AFTER A PASTCRATE of Over 27 years, the 
Rev. David H. Bucks has resigned his work 
at Washington Park, Milwaukee. 

THE NEW St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwa- 
tosa, was dedicated Jan. 8 with Conference 
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President Amos G. Streich as guest preacher. 
When the church was organized in 1920, 
people talked about “sticking a church in the 
cow pastures.” Today, Wauwatosa, a suburb 
of Milwaukee, has developed its own sub- 
urbs. Pastor William Niebling has served 
the church since its organization. 
LAst MONTH members. of 
Church, Milwaukee, dedicated a series of 
nine chancel windows in memory of Dr. 
W. K. Frick, pastor-organizer of the con- 
gregation back in 1889. The Rey. F. W. 
Zinck preached the dedicatory sermon. Synod 
President Paul Bishop was speaker at serv- 
ices marking the 60th birthday of Redeemer 
Church on Jan. 5. The Rev. W. C. Stump 
was installed assistant pastor. 
Nativity Church, Milwaukee, has assumed 
self-support. Membership is now about 400. 
In the last five years benevolences have 


Redeemer 


jumped 600 per cent. 

AFTER THREE AND ONE-HALF years as pas- 
tor among Cree-Chippewa Indians at Rocky 
Boy, Montana, Pastor George Overdier has 
resigned to accept a call to St. John’s, Phil- 
lips, Wis. : 

LurHer MemoriAt, Madison, reported a 
total of $18,000 toward general and special 
benevolences in 1949, which included pay- 
ment of a debt on a centennial mission 
chapel in India, and partial support of a for- 
eign missionary in Liberia. The congrega- 
tion expects to call a deaconess June 1. 

THe Rev. H. J. Morzkus became pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, Feb. 1. 

Over 3,000 MAN HOURS expended by lay- 
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men at Superior made possible the recent 
beautification of Holy Trinity’s chancel. 

THE Rev. Vicror HacKBARTH became 
pastor at Peace Church, Belmont, Feb. 1. 

Members of Unity Church, Milwaukee, 
are worshiping in their $225,000 church. 

THE Rev. WALTER E. KoOEpPF has assumed 
his duties as pastor of the Cudahy congrega- 
tion. He is a former navy chaplain. 

A NEW parsonage has been built at West 
Allis for Pastor D. P. Dovemuehle. 

NortHwest SynNop Lutherans are close to 
the 50 per cent mark for subscriptions to 
THE LUTHERAN. Goal is 10,000 subscrip- 
tions; latest congregation to read the church 
magazine 100 per cent is St. Paul’s Church, 
Medford, Wis. CHARLES A. PULS 


DECEASED 


Charles Gruber 

The Rev. Charles Gruber, retired pastor 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, died Jan. 
16. He was 66. ; 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa., October 14,3 
1883, he was graduated from Gettysburg 
College in 1915 and from Gettysburg Semi-— 
nary in 1918. Ordained by the East Penn-— 
sylvania Synod in 17, he was commissioned 
a chaplain in the United States Army and) 
served in France. Following World War I, 
he was pastor in the Salona parish of the! 
Susquehanna Synod, retired from the min- 
istry in °23 when a war-incurred throat in-. 
jury prevented his continuing. 

Since then, he had taught in Carlisle (Pa.)} 
high school, Dickinson College, was at-= 
tached for 10 years to the Pennsylvania States 
department of drafting and engineering. 
Since 1941 he taught drafting at Marior: 
Military Institute in Marion, Ala. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna Landi 
Gruber; a son, Charles, Jr., of Hicksville . 
N. Y.; and a daughter, Mrs. John C. Brad 
ley, of Birdsboro, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted in St- 
Paul’s Church, Carlisle, Pa., by the Rew) 
Elmer P. Truchses, assisted by Dr. Willian 
C. Day. Burial was in Gettysburg Nationae 
Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Luthera 


Mrs. F. W. Nolte 
Mrs. Meta Nolte, wife of Dr. F. W. Nolte, 
Sr., pastor of St. John’s Church, Westboro, 
Mo., died Nov. 9. She was 55. 
Born in Scribner, Nebr., on July 16, 1894, 
she was married to Pastor Nolte in 1920. 
Surviving are five children including the 
Rev. Frederick C. Nolte, pastor of Zion 
Church, Emerald, Nebr.; Carl Nolte, of Ma- 
son, Iowa; Mrs. Willis Kemper, of West- 
boro, Mo.; Miss Gertrude Nolte, of Norfolk, 
Nebr.; and Miss Meta Nolte, of Westboro. 
The funeral service was conducted Nov. 
12 in Westboro by Dr. A. B. Lentz, of Lou- 
isville, Nebr., assisted by Dr. E. C. Hansen. 


Hobart W. Tyson 

The Rev. Hobart W. Tyson, pastor of the 
Spies-Oley Parish in Berks County, Pa., died 
Jan. 3. He was 52. ‘ 

A graduate of Catawissa High School, 
Muhlenberg College and Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, Pastor Tyson completed postgraduate 
study at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
served as a chaplain in the army during the 
Second World War, having served in the 
infantry of World War I. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary S. 
Tyson; a son, the Rev. Dean E. Tyson, pas- 
tor of Hope Church, Detroit; two daughters, 
Mrs. Joann (E. P.) Weber, wife of the stu- 
dent pastor of Purdue University in Indiana; 
and Mrs. Elinor N. (Charles) Aurand, wife 
of the pastor of Grace Church, Sunbury, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted Jan. 6 
at Christ Church, Spangsville, by Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium’ of 
Pennsylvania. Burial was in Catawissa. 


ULC CALENDAR 


FEB. 

2- 3. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Dr. Oscar Carl- 
son. Columbus, Ohio 

6- 7. Knubel-Miller Lectures. St. John's 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. 

6- 8. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 

7- 9. Georgia-Alabama Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

7- 9. Board of American Missions. Colton 
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Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


7-10. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 

Roanoke 
9. Annual Luncheon. Philadelphia Semi- 

nary Women's Auxiliary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia 

9-10. Knubel-Miller Lectures. | Atonement 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

14-16. South Carolina Synod. Mt. Tabor 


Church, West Columbia 
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Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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in CONCLUSION . . 
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THERE ARE PEOPLE who take doleful 
pleasure in writing articles about “Why 
the Church is Slipping” or “The End of 
the Protestant Era.”’ They find the stained- 
glass windows cracked or termites under 
the pulpit in practically every church. 

It’s a lot more pleasant to read a piece 
such as the first in a “Great Church” 
series in the Christian Century last week 
(see page 6, this week’s LUTHERAN). A 
Century editor did a fine description of a 
healthy congregation in Minneapolis. 
People crowd the church on Sundays and 
weekdays because they get something 
there that they know they need. 

In every section of America there are 
great churches, large and small. There 
are many others which merely go through 
the motions of being alive. Through the 
grace of God some benefits are bestowed 
on their people, but not with much as- 
sistance from the individuals whom God 
expects to act as his agents. 

The sad fact is, a lot depends on the 
minister. And there aren’t enough great 
ministers to go around. Protestantism, 
for better or for worse, has developed a 
system in which it is essential that each 
minister be a capable preacher, a wise 
pastoral adviser, and a fairly skillful ex- 
ecutive. Quite a number of men who 
have received beautiful ordination cer- 
tificates can’t qualify in all these respects. 


BUT NOT EVERYTHING depends on the 
minister. I have a letter here this week 
from a woman who has traveled around 
a lot, always looking for a church where 
her very definite longings would be sat- 
isfied. She describes one church, in words 
we have all heard 100 times: “I shall 
never forget the coldness I sensed. I 
never took the trouble to go back.” 
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People are lonesome in the great push 
and shove of life, especially now that 
they move so much from town to town. 
They want to find themselves in a warm- 
hearted Christian family. But maybe no- 
body pays them any attention. Because 
in the average congregation, many of the 
people are strangers one to another. The 
family spirit of the Christian community 
has almost disappeared. 


THERE’S SOMETHING to be said for the 
old-fashioned church supper, even with 
baked beans and potato salad. It was dis- 
graceful to depend on it to pay off the 
church debt. But it did bring women to- 
gether to share in common tasks they 
understood, such as peeling the potatoes, 
and made them feel they were engaged — 
in the service of their Lord. 

Later in the evening it brought their — 
husbands and children too, and everybody 
went home with a feeling of Christian — 
comradeship. It was as thoroughly Prot- 
estant as Thursday night choir rehearsal. 

We're up against some tough competi- 
tion these days: give-away shows on tele- 
vision and parking-lot movie theaters 
from April through October. But it seems _ 
to me that our people must exert them- 
selves to create by various means a 
church family life. 

From within a circle of affection they 
will listen to their pastor’s sermons with 
evident interest even if his vocabulary is 
shop-worn. They will profit by his pray- 
ers in their homes during hours of crisis, 
because they will realize that he comes to 
them from the midst of a true Christian’ 
fellowship, in which they are members 
in good standing, and in which they have 
learned to live in very real communion: 
with their Lord. —ELSON RUFF 
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